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Week Ending Friday, October 16, 1992 


Remarks to the National Fraternal 
Order of Police in Cincinnati, Ohio 


October 9, 1992 


Hey, listen, Dewey, let me just tell you 
at the outset how grateful I am not just for 
that kind introduction but for this fantastic 
endorsement. I'll say more about it in a 
minute. I appreciate this warm welcome, and 
I do mean warm. [Laughter] I’m delighted 
to be back in the Cincinnati area, and I am 
very pleased to salute not only Dewey Stokes 
but Ralph Orms, the FOP secretary; Ken 
Gorman, the chairman of the board of trust- 
ees; Gil Gallegos and George Austin and all 
the members of the executive board. I espe- 
cially want to recognize the officers from 
Dayton who came here today in remem- 
brance of your fallen comrade, Officer Bill 
Whalen. 

I’m delighted and honored to accept this 
most prestigious endorsement here today as 
the preferred Presidential candidate of the 
National Fraternal Order of Police, and I 
thank you for your support. As most people 
across this country know, you're one of the 
strongest voices of the law enforcement com- 
munity in the entire country, and I’m grateful 
you're speaking on my behalf. This country 
is going to see a real comeback on election 
day when we come storming back to victory. 
I really believe it’s going to happen. 

I will continue to say what I am for, and 
I will continue, because a lot of the people 
around are not helping us do this, to define 
Governor Clinton for what he is and for what 
his record is. I am confident when that deci- 
sion—people go into the voting booth they 
are going to say this President has the char- 
acter and the trust to lead this country for 
another 4 years. We are going to turn it 
around because of people like you who want 
to do what’s right for America, aren’t afraid 
to take a position to stand up. I believe be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that this Bill Clin- 


ton—I really honestly believe this—is wrong 
for America at this time. 

Now, look at his record. Look at the 
record. He is a typical tax-and-spend, big 
Government, tax-and-spend, coddle-the- 
criminal man. We don’t need that. Don’t take 
my word for it. Ask the folks who know the 
record best. Ask your brothers and sisters in 
Little Rock, Fraternal Order of Police in Ar- 
kansas, Governor Clinton’s hometown. 
They're endorsing not their Governor, but 
you guessed it, they are endorsing George 
Bush for President of the United States of 
America. They’re doing this not out of per- 
sonal spite, but they’re doing this because 
of the record. Arkansas ranks near rock- 
bottom for every important per capita crime 
dollar it spends: for prisons, 46th; for judicial 
and legal systems, 50th; and when it comes 
to spending for police officers, Arkansas 
ranks 49th. 

No wonder crime went up faster in Arkan- 
sas during the 1980’s than in any other State. 
If you don’t give your police the tools they 
need, you can’t expect them to do the job. 

Dewey Stokes very generously spelled out 
some of our record, and I would like to com- 
pare my record to Governor Clinton’s. Since 
1989, I’ve proposed a 59 percent increase in 
Federal spending to fight crime. As for 
charges that my administration short-shrifted 
State and local law enforcement, a charge 
that this Governor recklessly keeps putting 
forward, the fact is that spending under the 
Eddie Byrne Memorial Grant Program for 
State and local law enforcement is more than 
3 times what it was when I became President 
of the United States. 

Here’s something that the victims of crime 
might be interested in; there’s more to it. 
Last year, under Governor Clinton, the aver- 
age Arkansas criminal served less than one- 
fifth of his sentence. Then he’s back out on 
the streets. Apparently, down in Arkansas 
you do the crime but not the time. 
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Most Federal inmates under my jurisdic- 
tion serve at least 85 percent of their full 
sentences. I have had very little support from 
the national media in putting these facts into 
perspective, but we've got time. With this en- 
dorsement and your help we are going to get 
the facts into the record. The record, I might 
say, gets a little unnerving when you consider 
the damage that a soft-on-crime President 
could do to law enforcement nationwide. 

After all, maybe the single most vital legacy 
a President can leave behind is his record 
of judicial appointments. Everybody in this 
room—maybe you know it better than others 
across the country, but everybody here 
knows the judicial appointments are terribly 
important to strong law enforcement. I ask 
that you compare the Carter record to the 
Reagan-Bush era, and you can see how the 
Democratic appointments are stil] hurting us. 

The record clearly shows that Carter left 
us with judges far more sympathetic to the 
suspects’ rights than judges appointed by 
Ronald Reagan. According to one independ- 
ent study that NBC News reported just the 
other night, Carter appointees are almost 5 
times more likely to champion the suspects 
rights over the rights of a victim. 

Well, my record on this is clear. In 1988, 
I told the American people that, like my 
predecessor, I would appoint judges who in- 
terpret and apply the law and do not try to 
rewrite the law from the Federal Bench. I 
pledged my appointments would give more 
consideration to victims’ rights than to crimi- 
nals’ rights, and that is exactly what I have 
done. The results are clear. The Supreme 
Court has handed down a series of sensible 
decisions allowing victims to be heard and 
justice to be served. 

Now, would Governor Clinton’s appoint- 
ments be similar? Well, all the names of pos- 
sible Supreme Court appointees coming 
from his camp are rabidly opposed to the 
death penalty. The name Clinton himself has 
mentioned as recently as Saturday night, with 
my wife sitting there, was Governor Cuomo 
of New York. So much for capital punish- 
ment and so much for the thugs who kill 
cops. We do not need that kind of appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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It is plain wrong and deeply unfair to ask 
law et aca officers, who are out there 
on the streets putting their lives on the line 
for us, to do their job and then see their good 
work undone by judges who turn those crimi- 
nals right back out on the sidewalk. I am on 
the side of the victim. And let there be no 
mistake about that. I say it is high time that 
we turn around this judicial trend to be soft 
on criminals and hard on the people in blue. 

The bottom line on November 3d is this: 
When it comes to crime, if you liked Carter 
I, you will love Carter II. [Laughter] America 
simply cannot afford that. We need a Presi- 
dent to help you take criminals off the streets 
and keep them off the streets. I believe I 
am that person, and that’s what I stand for 
as President of the United States. 

I support the brave men and women who 
wear the blue because you know better than 
anyone that we are all vulnerable: men, 
women, and children; white, brown, and 
black; young and old; rich and poor. To a 
bullet, to a blade we all look just the same. 

You alone stand in the breach. We don’t 
thank you enough. To tell you the truth, I 
don’t believe we can thank you enough. The 
best we can do is to give you our support, 
and we can fight for justice when one of your 
comrades falls in the line of duty. 

That’s why my crime bill calls for a Federal 
death penalty for cop killers. It will go into 
law—it will go into law if Congress gets 
around to voting on it, and I believe i 
will. There’s going to be a lot of new Mem- 
bers of Congress this time, the one institution 
that hasn’t changed for 38 years. We need 
to clean House. While it won’t bring back 
the six brave police officers who were killed 
across the Nation just in the past few weeks, 
at least it will take the animals off the street 
who commit the ultimate horror by gunning 
down the heroes in blue. 

I want to tell you why you folks are so 
often on my mind. I mentioned Eddie Byrne. 
I know Dewey; he probably knows Eddie 
Byrne’s father. For 4 years I’ve kept this 
badge in my desk there in the Oval Office. 
You've probably seen that desk on the tele- 
vision, where all the visitors come in. I keep 
this badge, 14072, in my desk in the Oval 
Office. A retired New York officer, Lieuten- 
ant Matt Byrne, gave it to me. This is the 
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badge that his son, Eddie, wore the day he 
was gunned down by a crackhead. Matt, the 
dad, asked me to keep that badge as a re- 
minder of all you brave officers who put your 
lives on the line every single day. I’ve kept 
it, and I always will. As President, you have 
my lasting thanks, but much more than that, 
you have my support. You can count on that. 

With your strong support, I know that 
America can indeed do what so many here 
today are working on every single waking 
minute, and that is turn back the threat of 
drugs and crime, the fear of our young and 
old, and make our communities safe and 
strong and secure once again. 

You know, I talk and Barbara talks and the 
Quayles talk about family values. There are 
a lot of people trying to distort what that 
means. To me, it means a lot of things. It 
means support for the children. It means 
families staying together. It means deadbeat 
dads supporting the mother. It means a lot 
of things, including choice in schools and 
choice in child care. Many things come to- 
gether. But one thing it means is support for 
law enforcement, because families must be 
entitled to safe places to raise their children. 

You, more than any other Americans, are 
out there guaranteeing that part of this bat- 
tle. We are not going to stop talking about 
family values because the liberals don’t like 
it. We're going to keep on talking about it. 

Now that same crowd is on me in another 
item. I said that I didn’t think it was right 
to be demonstrating against your country in 
a foreign land when soldiers are being held 
captive and soldiers are dying in Vietnam. 
I feel strongly about that. You let the liberal 
elite do their number today, trying to call 
me Joe McCarthy. I’m standing with Amer- 
ican principle. It is wrong to demonstrate 
against your country when your country is 
at war, and I’m not going to back away from 
it one single bit. . 

Thank you all for this fantastic support. 
And may God bless the greatest, freest coun- 
try on the face of the Earth, the United 
States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. at 
the Holiday Inn Eastgate. In his remarks, he 
referred to Dewey Stokes, president, National 
Fraternal Order of Police. This item was not 
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received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Remarks on Arrival in Columbus, 
Ohio 
October 9, 1992 


The President. Thank you all. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Thank you very, very 
much. You've got a great Governor in George 
Voinovich, and his wife, Janet, is with us here 
today. Let me say, while we’re at it, every- 
place I go they're holding up these signs say- 
ing “Clean House!” I want to see us helping 
the Senate, too, by sending Mike DeWine 
to the United States Senate. I salute my 
former classmate in Congress, Chalmers 
Wylie, who’s stepping aside. We want to see 
Debbie Price win that congressional seat. 
Help us clean House. 

It’s great to be back here in Ohio. Maybe 
some of you kids don’t know this, but I love 
coming back here. My granddad ran a busi- 
ness here, Buckeye Steel. My father was born 
and raised in Columbus, Ohio. A couple of 
weeks ago we started that wonderful train 
trip right here in Columbus. This city and 
this State have been good to us. I believe 
I've kept the faith, and we believe in the 
same things: hard work, community, respect 
for law, duty, honor, and country. That is our 
code, and we all believe in that. 

Now, I’ve got a big debate coming up Sun- 
day night, and I’m going to talk about these 
things. I’m not—I don’t pretend I’m the 
world’s greatest debater. You may not always 
agree, but you know where I stand. I think 
a President must trust the people, and the 
people must trust their President. You can 
compare this to the Governor of Arkansas. 
The man likes to take both sides on every 
issue, and he’s the reason-we’re having three 
debates. One is for Governor Clinton to state 
his position, and the other two are for him 
to change his mind. I’ve never seen anything 
like it. You can’t do that in the Oval Office. 
You can’t waffle. You can’t be everything to 
everybody. 
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This election is about the kind of America 
that we want for the young people here, and 
it’s about remaining the world’s number one 
economic power. We can do that with my 
agenda for America’s renewal. It is a com- 
prehensive, integrated plan to create a $10 
trillion economy after the turn of the century, 
and I believe we can do it. 

The agenda believes in preparing our 
young people to excel in science and math 
and English. And we've got to literally 
reinvent American education and give every 

arent a fundamental right to choose their 

ids’ schools, whether public, private, or reli- 
gious. That will make all the schools better. 
Parents who favor school choice can start by 
choosing a President who agrees with them 
on choice. 

Another thing we've got to do is reform 
our legal system. We've got to control these 
crazy ates We've got to sue each other 
less and care for each other more. 

So this agenda is what I’m fighting for, re- 
ducing the deficit, reducing taxes by cutting 
Federal spending. I am seeking a mandate 
for a balanced budget amendment, for the 
line-item veto, and for term limits on the 
United States Congress. 

I want every taxpayer here to be able to 
check a box on your tax form targeting up 
to 10 percent of your income to reduce the 
deficit. If Congress won't do it, let the tax- 
payer have a shot at it. 

Now I’ve told you what I’m for, and now 
let me tell you what you’re up against this 
election year. It’s the difference between talk 
and action, a history of empty promises. The 
Governor of Arkansas says he’s for civil 
rights. That State doesn’t even have a basic 
civil rights law. Arkansas is one of two States 
that don’t have a civil rights law. He says he’s 
for a clean environment, but the Institute of 
Southern Studies ranked Arkansas 50th, 50th 
in terms of environment, dead last in envi- 
ronmental policy. It’s the only place the fish 
light up at night because of pollution down 
there. 

He says he’s tough on crime, but crime 
in Arkansas has increased twice as fast as the 
rest of the Nation. The cops who know him 
best, the Fraternal Order of Police in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, turned their back on him 
and endorsed me for President of the United 
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States. Earlier today with the Ohioan at my 
side, Dewey Stokes, right here in Ohio, I 
proudly accepted the endorsement of the 
National Fraternal Order of Police, a great, 
big push for the Bush campaign. 

But I think the big difference is on taxes. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Governor Clinton wants 
to raise your taxes. He’s already proposed 
$150 billion in new taxes and $220 billion 
in new spending. He announced this using 
the same words doctors use, “This shot won’t 
hurt you one single bit.” Don’t believe it. 

You know, we added up some of the prom- 
ises. We added up some of the promises 
since that day in —. He’s promised at least 
another $200 billion in investments, he calls 
it, without saying how he’s going to pay for 
them. Those are just the first few that we've 
been able to put a price tag on, one billion 
dollars in new promises every single day. 
He’s earned the nickname Billion Dollar Bill, 
and we don’t need that now as President of 
the United States. 

You know, he says, “Don’t worry, we're 
going to take it out of the rich guys, the top 
$200,000.” But the truth is—you look at the 
program—to get the money for his plan, to 
get the $150 billion, he’d have to hit Ameri- 
cans with taxable income of over $36,000. 
Then to pay for all the rest of his spending, 
you've got to take it down to about $24,000 
a year. Those aren’t rich people. Those are 
the hard-working men and women in this 
country, and we can’t let him slap a tax on 
them. 

Now, think of this Sunday night as you lis- 
ten to the debate. Judge us not as politicians 
but as leaders and as human beings, and ask 
who best reflects your values, and vote for 
who you trust to lead America at home and 
abroad. 

Barbara and | have tried to uphold the 
trust of the American people every day we 
have been in that White House. I hope we 
have earned your support. Ohio is important. 
I ask you to work hard. Give me your vote. 
We have changed the world, and now let’s 
lift everyone up in America and change 
America. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you very much. Thanks for coming. 
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Note: The President spoke at 6:03 p.m. at 
Port Columbus International Airport. A tape 
was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Designation of Arlene Holen As 
Chairman of the Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Review Commission 


October 9, 1992 


The President designated Arlene Holen, 
of the District of Columbia, as Chairman of 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health Review 
Commission. She would succeed Ford Bar- 
ney Ford. 

Since 1990, Ms. Holen has served as a 
commissioner of the Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Review Commission. Prior to 
this, Ms. Holen has served as a member of 
the Coal Commission, 1990; as an Associate 
Director for Human Resources, Veterans 
and Labor, for the Office of Management 
and Budget at the White House, 1988-90; 
and as a senior economist with the Council 
of Economic Advisers at the White House, 
1985-88. 

Ms. Holen graduated from Smith College 
(B.A., 1960) and Columbia University (M.A., 
1963). She was born July 5, 1938, in New 
York, NY. Ms. Holen is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Note: This item was not received in time for 
publication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks on Arrival in St. Louis, 
Missouri 
October 11, 1992 


The President. Hey, listen, thank you for 
this great welcome, a marvelous sendoff for 
the big debate, and the countdown to the 
election. I’m absolutely convinced we’re 
going to win this election. I believe we're 
going to win the election because we are 
right on the issues. Our record is good, and 
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we're not going to let this guy distort it any- 
more. 

You know, the only way they can win is 
if they try to convince the American people 
that America is in decline. That's what 
they’re telling us. We are number one; we're 
going to make life better for everybody. But 
don’t let them tell you things are bad. It is 
so sick. 

Thank you all very much. Keep your TV's 
on. Thanks a lot. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 


Note: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. at 
Lambert-St. Louis International Airport. A 
tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Presidential Debate in St. Louis 
October 11, 1992 


Mr. Lehrer. Good evening, and welcome 
to the first of three debates among the major 
candidates for President of the United States, 
~— by the Commission on Presi- 

ential Debates. The candidates are inde- 
pendent candidate Ross Perot; Governor Bill 
Clinton, the Democratic nominee; and Presi- 
dent George Bush, the Republican nominee. 

I am Jim Lehrer of “The MacNeil-Lehrer 
NewsHour” on PBS, and I will be the mod- 
erator for this 90-minute event, which is tak- 
ing place before an audience here in the Ath- 
letic Complex on the campus of Washington 
University in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Three journalists will be asking questions 
tonight. They are John Mashek of the Boston 
Globe; Ann Compton of ABC News; and 
Sander Vanocur, a freelance journalist. We 
will follow a format agreed to by representa- 
tives of the Clinton and Bush campaigns. 
That agreement contains no restrictions on 
the content or subject matter of the ques- 
tions. 

Each candidate will have up to 2 minutes 
for a closing statement. The order of those 
as well as the questioning was determined 
by a drawing. The first question goes to Mr. 
Perot. He will have 2 minutes to answer, to 
be followed by rebuttals of one minute each 
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from Governor Clinton and then President 
Bush. 
Distinction Among Candidates 

Gentlemen, good evening. The first topic 
tonight is what separates each of you from 
the other. Mr. Perot, what do you believe 
tonight is the single most important separat- 
ing issue of this campaign? 

Mr. Perot. | think the principal issue that 
separates me is that five and a half million 
people came together on their own and put 
me on the ballot. I was not put on the ballot 
by either of the two parties. I was not put 
on the ballot by any PAC money, by any for- 
eign lobbyist money, by any special interest 
money. This is a movement that came from 
the people. 

This is the way the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended our Government to be, a Gov- 
ernment that comes from the people. Over 
time we have developed a Government that 
comes at the people, that comes from the 
top down, where the people are more or less 
treated as objects to be programmed during 
the campaign, with commercials and media 
events and fear messages and personal at- 
tacks and things of that nature. 

The thing that separates my candidacy and 
makes it unique is that this came from mil- 
lions of people in 50 States all over this coun- 
try who wanted a candidate that worked and 
belonged to nobody but them. I go into this 
race as their servant, and I belong to them. 
So this comes from the people. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, one- 
minute response. 

Governor Clinton. The most important 
distinction in this campaign is that I rep- 
resent real hope for change: a departure from 
trickle-down economics, a departure from 
tax-and-spend economics, to invest and grow. 
But before I can do that I must challenge 
the American people to change, and they 
must decide. 

Tonight I say to the President: Mr. Bush, 
for 12 years you’ve had it your way. You've 
had your chance, and it didn’t work. It’s time 
to change. I want to bring that change to 
the American people, but we must all decide 
first we have the courage to change for hope 
and a better tomorrow. 
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Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one-minute 
response, sir. 

President Bush. Well, I think one thing 
that distinguishes is experience. I think we’ve 
dramatically changed the world. I'll talk 
about that a little bit later, but the changes 
are mind-boggling for world peace. Kids go 
to bed at night without the same fear of nu- 
clear war. And change for change’s sake isn’t 
enough. We saw that message in the late sev- 
enties when we heard a lot about change. 
And what happened? That “misery index” 
went right through the roof. 

But my economic program, I think, is the 
kind of change we want. And the way we're 
going to get it done is we’re going to have 
a brandnew Congress. A lot of them are 
thrown out because of all the scandals. I'll 
sit down with them, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, and work for my Agenda for 
American Renewal which represents real 
change. 

But I'd say, if you had to separate out, I 
think it’s experience at this level. 

Experience 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, how do 
you respond to the President—you have 2 
minutes—on the question of experience? He 
says that is what Siegen im from the 
other two of you. 

Governor Clinton. I believe experience 
counts, but it’s not everything. Values, judg- 
ment, and the record that I have amassed 
in my State also should count for something. 
I’ve worked hard to create good jobs and to 
educate people. My State now ranks first in 
the country in job growth this year, fourth 
in income growth, fourth in the reduction 
of poverty, third in overall economic per- 
formance, according to a major news maga- 
zine. That’s because we believe in investing 
in education and in jobs. 

We have to change in this country. You 
know, my wife, Hillary, gave me a book about 
a year ago in which the author defined insan- 
ity as just doing the same old thing over and 
over again and expecting a different result. 
We have got to have the courage to change. 
Experience is important, yes. I’ve gotten a 
lot of good experience in dealing with ordi- 
nary people over the last year and a month. 
I’ve touched more people’s lives and seen 
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more heartbreak and hope, more pain and 
more promise than anybody else who’s run 
for President this year. 

And I think the American people deserve 
better than they're getting. We have gone 
from first to 13th in the world in wages in 
the last 12 years since Mr. Bush and Mr. 
Reagan have been in. Personal income has 
dropped while people have worked harder 
in the last 4 years. There have been twice 
as many bankruptcies as new jobs created. 

We need a new approach. The same old 
experience is not relevant. We're living in a 
new world after the cold war. And what 
works in this new world is not trickle-down, 
not Government for the benefit of the privi- 
leged few, not tax-and-spend, but a commit- 
ment to invest in American jobs and Amer- 
ican education. Controlling American health 
care costs and bringing the American people 
together, that is what works. And you can 
have the right kind of experience and the 
wrong kind of experience. Mine is rooted in 
the real lives of real people. And it will bring 
real results if we have the courage to change. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one minute 
to respond. 

President Bush. | just thought of another, 
another big difference here between me— 
I don’t believe Mr. Perot feels this way, but 
I know Governor Clinton did, because I want 
to accurately quote him. He thinks, I think 
he said, that the country is coming apart at 
the seams. Now, I know that the only way 
he can win is to make everybody believe the 
economy is worse than it is. But this country’s 
not coming apart at the seams, for heaven 
sakes. We’re the United States of America. 
In spite of the economic problems, we are 
the most respected economy around the 
world. Many would trade for it. We’ve been 
caught up in a global slowdown. We can do 
much, much better. But we ought not to try 
to convince the American people that Amer- 
ica is a country that’s coming apart at the 
seams. 

I would hate to be running for President 
and think that the only way I could win would 
be to convince everybody how horrible things 
are. Yes, there are big problems. And yes, 
people are hurting. But I believe that this 
Agenda for American Renewal I have is the 
answer to do it. And I believe we can get 
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it done now, whereas we didn’t in the past, 
because you're going to have a whole 
brandnew bunch of people in the Congress 
that are going to have to listen to the same 
American people I’m listening to. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, a minute re- 
sponse, sir. 

Mr. Perot. Well, they've got a point. I 
don’t have any experience in running up a 
$4 trillion debt. [Laughter] I don’t have any 
experience in gridlocked Government where 
nobody takes responsibility for anything and 
everybody blames everybody else. I don’t 
have any experience in creating the worst 
public school system in the industrialized 
world, the most violent, crime-ridden society 
in the industrialized world. 

But I do have a lot of experience in getting 
things done. So if we're at a point in history 
where we want to stop talking about it and 
do it, I’ve got a lot of experience in figuring 
out how to solve problems, making the solu- 
tions work, and then moving on to the next 
one. I’ve got a lot of experience in not taking 
10 years to solve a 10-minute problem. So 
if it’s time for action, I think I have experi- 
ence that counts. If it’s more time for 
gridlock and talk and finger-pointing, I’m the 


wrong man. 
Character Issues 


Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, the question 
goes to you. You have 2 minutes. And the 
question is this: Are there important issues 
of character separating you from these other 
two men? 

President Bush. I think the American 
people should be the judge of that. I think 
character is a very important question. I said 
something the other day where I was accused 
of being like Joe McCarthy because I ques- 
tioned—put it this way—I think it’s wrong 
to demonstrate against your own country or 
organize demonstrations against your own 
country in foreign soil. I just think it’s wrong. 
Maybe, they say, well, it was a youthful indis- 
cretion. I was 19 or 20, flying off an aircraft 
carrier, and that shaped me to be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. And 
I'm sorry, but demonstrating—it’s not a 
question of patriotism. It’s a question of char- 
acter and judgment. 
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They get on me, Bill’s gotten on me about 
“Read my lips.” When I make a mistake, I'll 
admit it. But he has not admitted the mis- 
take. And I just find it impossible to under- 
stand how an American can demonstrate 
against his own country in a foreign land, or- 
ganizing demonstrations against it, when 
young men are held prisoner in Hanoi, or 
kids out of the ghetto were drafted. 

Some say, well, you're a little old-fash- 
ioned. Maybe I am, but I just don’t think 
that’s right. Now, whether it’s character or 
judgment, whatever it is, I have a big dif- 
ference here on this issue. And so we'll just 
have to see how it plays out. But I couldn’t 
do that. And I don’t think most Americans 
could do that. 

And they all say, well, it was a long time 
ago. Well, let’s admit it then, say, “I made 
a terrible mistake.” How could you be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces and 
have some kid say, when you have to make 
a tough decision, as I did in Panama or in 
Kuwait, and then have some kid jump up 
and say, “Well, I’m not going to go. The 
Commander in Chief was organizing dem- 
onstrations halfway around the world during 
another era”? 

So there are differences. But that’s about 
the main area where I think we have a dif- 
ference. I don’t know about—we'll talk about 
that a little with Ross here in a bit. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, you have one 
minute. 

Mr. Perot. | think the American people 
will make their own decisions on character. 
And at a time when we have work to do and 
we need action, I think they need to clearly 
understand the backgrounds of each person. 
I think the press can play a huge role in mak- 
ing sure that the backgrounds are clearly pre- 
sented in an objective way. Then make a de- 
cision. 

Certainly anyone in the White House 
should have the character to be there. But 
I think it’s very important to measure when 
and where things occurred. Did they occur 
when you were a young person in your form- 
ative years, or did they occur while you were 
a senior official in the Federal Government? 
When you're a senior official in the Federal 
Government, spending biilions of dollars in 
taxpayers’ money, and you're a mature indi- 
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vidual and you make a mistake, then that was 
on our ticket. If you make it as a young man, 
time passes. 

So I would say just look at all three of us, 
decide who you think will do the job, pick 
that person in November, because, believe 
me, as I’ve said before, the party’s over, and 
it’s time for the cleanup crew. And we do 
have to have change. And people who never 
take responsibility for anything when it hap- 
pens on their watch, and people who are in 
charge—— 

Mr. Lehrer. Your time is up. 

Mr. Perot. the time is up. [Laughter] 

Mr. Lehrer. Time is up. 

Mr. Perot. More later. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, you have 
one minute. 

Governor Clinton. Ross gave a good an- 
swer, but I’ve got to respond directly to Mr. 
Bush. You have questioned my patriotism. 
You even brought some rightwing Congress- 
men into the White House to plot how to 
attack me for going to Russia in 1969-1970, 
when over 50,000 other Americans did. 

Now, I honor your service in World War 
II. I honor Mr. Perot’s service in uniform 
and the service of every man and woman who 
ever served, including Admiral Crowe, who 
was your Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and 
who’s supporting me. But when Joe McCar- 
thy went around this country attacking peo- 
ple’s patriotism, he was wrong. He was 
wrong. And a Senator from Connecticut 
stood up to him, named Prescott Bush. Your 
father was right to stand up to Joe McCarthy. 
You were wrong to attack my patriotism. I 
was opposed to the war, but I love my coun- 
try. And we need a President who will bring 
this country together, not divide it. We've 
had enough division. I want to lead a unified 
country. 

Mr. Lehrer. All right. We move now to 
the subject of taxes and spending. The ques- 
tion goes to Governor Clinton for a two- 
minute answer. It will be asked by Ann 
Compton. 


Taxes 


Ms. Compton. Governor Clinton, can you 
lock in a level here tonight on where middle- 
income families can be guaranteed a tax cut 
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We're going to have to spend more money 
in the future on military technology and on 
greater mobility, greater airlift, greater sea- 
lift, the B-22 airplane. We're going to have 
to do some things that are quite costly, and 
I simply don’t believe we can afford, nor do 
we need to keep 150,000 troops in Europe, 
given how much the Red Army, now ee. 
the control of Russia, has been cut; the arms 
control agreement concluded between Mr. 
Bush and Mr. Yeltsin—something I have ap- 
plauded. I don’t think we need 150,000 
troops. 

Let me make one other point. Mr. Bush 
talked about taxes. He didn’t tell you that 
he vetoed a middle-class tax cut because it 
would be paid for by raising taxes on the 
wealthy and vetoed an investment tax credit 
paid for by raising taxes on the wealthy. 


Taxes 


Mr. Lehrer. All right. We go now to Mr. 
Perot for a 2-minute question, and it will be 
asked by John Mashek. 

Mr. Mashek. Mr. Perot, you talked about 
fairness just a minute ago, on sharing the 


pain. As part of your plan to reduce the bal- 
looning Federal deficit, you've suggested that 
we raise gasoline taxes 50 cents a gallon over 
5 years. Why punish the middle-class 
consumer to such a degree? 

Mr. Perot. It’s 10 cents a year, cumulative. 
It finally gets to 50 cents at the end of the 
fifth year. I think “punish” is the wrong word. 
Again, you see, I didn’t create this problem; 
we're trying to solve it. 

Now, if you study our international com- 
petitors, some of our international competi- 
tors collect up to $3.50 a gallon in taxes. And 
they use that money to build infrastructure 
and create jobs. We collect 35 cents, and we 
don’t have it to spend. I know it’s not popu- 
lar. And I understand the nature H pa 
question. But the people who will be helped 
the most by it are the working people who 
will get the jobs created because of this tax. 
Why do we have to do itP Because we have 
so mismanaged our country over the years, 
and it is now time to pay the fiddler. And 
if we don’t, we will be spending our chil- 
dren’s money. We have spent $4 trillion 
worth. An incredible number of young peo- 
ple are active in supporting my effort because 
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they’re deeply concerned that we have taken 
the American dream from them. 

I think it’s fitting that we’re on the campus 
of a university tonight. These young people, 
when they get out of this wonderful univer- 
sity, will ha difficulty finding a job. We’ve 
got to clean this mess up, leave this country 
in good shape, and pass on the American 
dream to them. We're got to collect the taxes 
to do it. If there’s a fairer way, I’m all ears. 
Ah-h-h. [Laughter] 

But see, let me make it very clear. People 
don’t have the stomach to fix r So problems, 
I think it’s a good time to face it in Novem- 
ber. If they do, then they will have heard 
the harsh reality of what we have to do. I’m 
not playing Lawrence Welk music tonight. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, you have 
a minute, sir. 

Governor Clinton. I think Mr. Perot has 
confronted this deficit issue, but I think it’s 
important to point out that we really have 
two deficits in America, not one. We have 
a budget deficit in the Federal Government, 
but we also have an investment, a jobs, an 
income deficit. 

People are working harder for less money 
than they were making 10 years ago, two- 
thirds of our people, a $1,600 drop in average 
income in just the last 2 years. The problem 
I have with the Perot prescription is that al- 
most all economists who have looked at it 
say that if you cut the deficit this much this 
quick, it will increase unemployment, it will 
slow down the economy. That’s why I think 
we shouldn’t do it that quickly. We have a 
disciplined reduction in the deficit of 50 per- 
cent over the next 4 years. But first, get in- 
centives to invest in this economy, put the 
American people back to work. We've got 
to invest in growth. Nine Nobel Prize-win- 
ning economists and 500 others, including 
numerous Republican and Democratic busi- 
ness executives, have endorsed this approach 
because it offers the best hope to put Amer- 
ica back to work and get our incomes rising 
instead of falling. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one minute, 
sir. 

President Bush. The question was on fair- 
ness. I just disagree with Mr. Perot. I don’t 
believe it is fair to slap a 50-cent-a-gallon tax 
over whatever many years on the people that 
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have to drive for a living, people that go long 
distances. I don’t think we need to do it. 

You see, I have a fundamental difference. 
I agree with what he’s talking about in trying 
to get the spending down and to discipline, 
although I think we ought to totally exempt 
Social Security. But he’s talking tough medi- 
cine, and I think that’s good. I disagree with 
the tax-and-spend philosophy. You see, I 
don’t think we need to tax more and spend 
more and then say that’s going to make the 
problem better. And I’m afraid that’s what 
I think I’m hearing from Governor Clinton. 

I believe what you need to do is some of 
what Ross is talking about: control the growth 
of mandatory < prsieay and get taxes down. 
He’s mentioned some ways to do it, and I 
agree with those. I’ve been talking about get- 
ting a capital gains cut forever. And his 
friends in Congress have been telling me 
that’s a tax break for the rich. It would stimu- 
late investment. I’m for an investment tax al- 
lowance. I am for a tax break for first-time 
homebuyers. And with this new Congress 
coming in, gridlock will be gone and I'll sit 
down with them and say, let’s get this done. 
But I do not want to go the tax-and-spend 
route. 

Mr. Lehrer. All right. Let’s move on now 
to the subject of jobs. The first question goes 
to President Bush for 2 minutes, and John 
will ask that question. John? 


The Defense Industry 


Mr. Mashek. Mr. President, last month 
you came to St. Louis to announce a very 
lucrative contract for McDonnell Douglas to 
build F-15’s for Saudi Arabia. In today’s 
Post-Dispatch, a retired saleswoman, a 75- 
year-old woman named Marjorie Roberts, 
asked if she could ask a question of the can- 
didates, said she wanted to register her con- 
cern about the lack of a plan to convert our 
defense-oriented industries into other pur- 
poses. How would you answer her? 

President Bush. Well, I assume she was 
supportive of the decision on McDonnell 
Douglas. I assume she was supporting me 
on the decision to sell those airplanes. I think 
it’s a good decision. I took a little heat for 
it, but I think it was the correct decision to 
do. And we've worked it out, and indeed, 
we're moving forward all around the world 
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in a much more peaceful way. So that one 
we came away with which—in creating jobs 
for the American people. 

I would simply say to her, look, take a look 
at what the President has proposed on job 
retraining. When you cut bac on defense 
—- some people are going to be 

rown out of work. If you throw another 
50,000 kids on the street because of cutting 
recklessly in troop levels, you’re going to put 
a lot more out of work. I would say to them, 
look at the job retraining programs that we're 
proposing. Therein is the best answer to her. 

And another one is, stimulate investment 
and savings. I mean, we’ve got big economic 
problems, but we are not coming apart at 
the seams. We’re ready for a recovery with 
interest rates down and inflation down—the 
cruelest tax of all—caught up in a global 
slowdown right now, but that will change if 
you go with the programs I’ve talked about 
and if you help with job retraining and edu- 
cation. 

I am a firm believer that our America 2000 
education problem is the answer. It’s a little 
longer run; it’s going to take a while to edu- 
cate, but it is a good program. So her best 
hope for short term is job retraining if she 
was thrown out of work at a defense plant. 
But tell her it’s not all that gloomy. We’re 
the United States. We've faced tough prob- 
lems before. Look at the “misery index” 
when the Democrats had both the White 
House and the Congress. It was just right 
through the roof. 

Now, we can do better. And the way to 
do better is not to tax-and-spend, but to re- 
train, get that control of the mandatory 
spending programs. I am much more opti- 
mistic about this country than some. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, you have one 
minute, sir. 

Mr. Perot. Your defense industries are 
going to have to convert to civilian industries, 
many of them are. And the sooner they start, 
the sooner they'll finish. And there will be 
a significant transition. 

And it’s very important that we not con- 
tinue to let our industrial base deteriorate. 
We had someone who I’m sure regrets said 
it in the President's staff, said he didn’t care 
whether we make potato chips or computer 
chips. Well, anybody that thinks about it 
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or, at the very least, at what income level 
they can be guaranteed no tax increase? 

Governor Clinton. The tax increase I 
have proposed triggers in at family incomes 
of $200,000 and above. Those are the people 
who, in the 1980’s, had their incomes go up 
while their taxes went down. Middle-class 
people, defined as people with incomes of 
$52,000 and down, had their incomes go 
down while their taxes went up in the 
Reagan-Bush years because of six increases 
in the payroll taxes. So that is where my in- 
come limit would trigger. 

Ms. Compton. So there will be no tax in- 
creases below $200,000? 

Governor Clinton. My plan, notwith- 
standing my opponent's ad, my plan triggers 
in at gross incomes, family incomes of 
$200,000 and above. And then we want to 
give modest middle-class tax relief to restore 
some fairness, especially to middle-class peo- 
ple with families with incomes of under 
$60,000. 

In addition to that, the money that I raise 
from upper income people and from asking 
foreign corporations just to pay the same in- 
come on their income earned in America that 
American corporations do will be used to 
give incentives back to upper income people. 
I want to give people permanent incentives 
on investment tax credit like President Ken- 
nedy and the Congress inaugurated in the 
early sixties to get industry moving again; a 
research and development tax credit; a low- 
income housing tax credit; a long-term cap- 
ital gains proposal for new business and busi- 
ness expansions. 

We've got to have no more trickle-down. 
We don’t need across-the-board tax cuts for 
the wealthy for nothing; we need to say, 
here’s your tax incentive if you create Amer- 
ican jobs the old-fashioned way. 

I’d like to create more millionaires than 
were created under Mr. Bush and Mr. 
Reagan, but I don’t want to have 4 years 
where we have no growth in the private sec- 
tor. And that’s what’s happened in the last 
4 years. We’re down 35,000 jobs in the pri- 
vate sector. We need to invest and grow, and 
that’s what I want to do. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one minute, 
sir. 
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President Bush. | have to correct one 
thing. I didn’t question the man’s patriotism; 
I questioned his judgment and his character. 
What he did in Moscow, that’s fine. Let him 
explain it. He did. I accept that. What I don’t 
accept is demonstrating and organizing dem- 
onstrations in a foreign country when your 
country’s at war. I’m sorry, I cannot accept 
that. 

This one on taxes spells out the biggest 
difference between us. I do not believe we 
need to go back to the Mondale proposals 
or the Dukakis proposals of tax-and-spend. 
Governor Clinton says $200,000, but he also 
says he wants to raise $150 billion. Taxing 
people over $200,000 will not get you $150 
billion. And then when you add in his other 
spending proposals, regrettably, you end up 
socking it to the working man. 

That old adage that they use, “We're going 
to soak the rich, we’re going to soak the rich,” 
it always ends up being the poor cab driver 
or the working man that ends up paying the 
bill. And so I just have a different approach. 
I believe the way to get the deficit down is 
to control the growth of mandatory spending 
programs and not raise taxes on the Amer- 
ican people. We've got a big difference there. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, one minute. 

Mr. Perot. We've got to have a growing, 
expanding job base to give us a growing, ex- 
panding tax base. Right now, we have a flat- 
to-deteriorating job base, and where it ap- 
pears to be growing is minimum-wage jobs. 
So we've got to really rebuild our job base. 
That’s going to take money for infrastructure 
and investment to do that. Our foreign com- 
petitors are doing it; we're not. 

We cannot pay off the $4 trillion debt, bal- 
ance the budget and have the industries of 
the future and the high-paying jobs in this 
country without having the revenue. We’re 
going to go through a period of shared sac- 
rifice. There’s one challenge: it’s got to be 
fair. 

We've created a mess and don’t have much 
to show for it, and we have got to fix it. And 
that’s about all I can say in a minute. 

Mr. Lehrer. Okay. Next question goes to 
President Bush for a 2-minute answer, and 
it will be asked by Sandy Vanocur. 
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U.S. Troops in Europe 

Mr. Vanocur. Mr. President, this past 
week your Secretary of the Army, Michael 
Stone, said he had no plans to abide by a 
congressional mandate to cut U.S. forces in 
Europe from 150,000 to 100,000 by the end 
of September 1996. Now, why, almost 50 
years after the end of World War II and with 
the total collapse of the Soviet Union, should 
American taxpayers be taxed, support armies 
in alae, when the Europeans have plenty 
of money to do it for themselves? 

President Bush. Well, Sander, that’s a 
good question. And the answer is: For forty- 
some years, we kept the peace. If you look 
at the cost of not keeping the peace in Eu- 
rope, it would be exorbitant. We have re- 
duced the number of troops that are de- 
ployed and going to be deployed. I have cut 
ees spending. And the reason we could 
do that is because of our fantastic success 
in winning the cold war. We never would 
have got there if we'd gone for the nuclear- 
freeze crowd; never would have got there if 
we'd listened to those that wanted to cut de- 
fense spending. I think it is important that 
the United States stay in Europe and con- 
tinue to guarantee the peace. We simply can- 
not pull back. 

Now, when anybody has a spending pro- 
gram they want to spend money on at home, 
they say, well, let’s cut money out of the De- 
fense Department. I will accept and have ac- 
cepted the recommendations of two proven 
leaders, General Colin Powell and Dick, Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney. They feel that the levels 
we're operating at and the reductions that 
I have proposed are proper. And so I simply 
do not think we should go back to the isola- 
tion days and start blaming foreigners. 

We are the sole remaining superpower. 
And we should be that. We aes a certain 
disproportionate responsibility. But I would 
ask the American people to understand that 
if we make imprudent cuts, if we go too far, 
we risk the peace. And I don’t want to do 
that. I’ve seen what it is like to see the bur- 
dens of a war, and I don’t want to see us 
make reckless cuts. 

Because of our programs, we have been 
able to significantly cut defense spending. 
But let’s not cut into the muscle. And let’s 
not cut down our insurance policy, which is 
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participation of American forces in NATO, 
the greatest peacekeeping organization ever 
made. Today, you’ve got problems in Eu- 
rope, still bubbling along, even though Eu- 
rope’s going democracy’s route. But we are 
there. And I think this insurance policy is 
necessary. I think it goes with meill lecdhe- 
ship. And I think the levels we've come up 
with are just about right. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, one minute, sir. 

Mr. Perot. If I’m poor and you’re rich and 
I can get you to defend me, that’s good. But 
when the tables get turned, I ought to do 
my share. Right now we spend about $300 
billion a year on defense. The Japanese spend 
around $30 billion in Asia. The Germans 
spend around $30 billion in Europe. 

For example, Germany will spend a trillion 
dollars building infrastructure over the next 
10 years. It’s kind of easy to do if you only 
have to pick up a $30 billion tab to defend 
your country. The European Community is 
in a position to pay a lot more than they have 
in the past. I agree with the President, when 
they couldn’t, we should have; now that they 
can, they should. 

We sort of seem to have a desire to try 
to stay over there and control it. They don’t 
want us to control it, very candidly. So it I 
think is very important for us to let them 
assume more and more of the burden and 
for us to bring that money back here and 
rebuild our infrastructure. Because we can 
only be a superpower if we are an economic 
superpower, and we can only be an economic 
superpower if we have a growing, expanding 
job base. 

Mr. Lehrer. 
minute, sir. 

Governor Clinton. I agree with the gen- 
eral statement Mr. Bush made. I disagree 
that we need 150,000 troops to fulfill our role 
in Europe. We certainly must maintain an 
engagement there. There are certainly dan- 
gers there. There are certainly other trouble 
spots in the world which are e A to Europe 
than to the United States. But two former 
Defense Secretaries recently issued reports 
saying that 100,000 or slightly fewer troops 
would be enough, including President Rea- 
gan’s former Defense Secretary, Mr. Car- 
lucci. Many of the military experts whom I 
consulted on this agreed. 


Governor Clinton, one 
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cares a great deal. Number one, you make 
more making computer chips than you do 
potato chips. Number two, 19 out of 20 com- 
puter chips that we have in this country now 
come from Japan. We've given away whole 
industries. 

So as we phase these industries over, 
there’s a lot BP ce Aer talent in these in- 
dustries. A lot of these people in industries 
can be converted to the industries of tomor- 
row. And that’s where the high-paying jobs 
are. We need to have a very carefully thought 
through phaseover. 

See, we practice 19th century capitalism. 
The rest of the world practices 21st century 
capitalism. I can’t handle that in a minute, 
but I hope we can get back into it later. The 
rest of the world, the countries and the busi- 
nesses would be working together to make 
this transition in an intelligent way. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, you have 
one minute, sir. 

Governor Clinton. We must have a tran- 
sition plan, a plan to convert from a defense 
to a domestic economy. No other nation 
would have cut defense as much as we al- 
ready have without that. There are 200,000 
people unemployed in California alone be- 
cause we have cut defense without planning 
to retrain them and to reinvest in the tech- 
nologies of the future here at home. That 
is what I want to do. 

This administration may say they have a 
plan, but the truth is they have not even re- 
leased all the money, the paltry sum of 
money that Congress appropriated. I want 
to take every dollar by which we reduced de- 
fense and reinvest it in technologies for the 
21st century: in new transportation, in com- 
munication, and environmental cleanup 
technologies. Let’s put the American people 
to work. And let’s build the kind of high- 
tech, high-wage, high-growth economy that 
the American people deserve. 

Mr. Lehrer. All right. The next question 
goes to Mr. Perot for a 2 minute answer. 
It will be asked by Ann. 

Ann? 


Jobs Program 


Ms. Compton. Mr. Perot, you talked a 
minute ago about rebuilding the job base. 
But is it true what Governor Clinton just said, 
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that that means that unemployment will in- 
crease, that it will slow the economy? And 
how would you specifically use the powers 
of the Presidency to get more people back 
into good jobs immediately? 

Mr. Perot. Step one: The American peo- 
ple send me up there, the day after election, 
I'll get with the—we won't even wait until 
inauguration—I'll ask the President to help 
me, and I'll ask his staff to help me. And 
we will start putting together teams to put 
together—to take all the plans that exist and 
do something with them. 

Please understand, there are great plans 
lying all over Washington nobody ever exe- 
cutes. It’s like having a blueprint for a house 
you never built. You don’t have anywhere to 
sleep. Now, our challenge is to take these 
things, do something with them. 

Step one: You want to put America back 
to work, clean up the small business problem. 
Have one task force at work on that. The 
second: You’ve got your big companies that 
are in trouble, including the defense indus- 
tries, have another one on that. Have a third 
task force on new industries of the future 
to make sure we nail those for our country, 
and they don’t wind up in Europe and Asia. 
Convert from 19th to 21st century capitalism. 

You see, we have an adversarial relation- 
ship between Government and business. Our 
international competitors that are cleaning 
our plate have an intelligent relationship be- 
tween Government and business and a sup- 
portive relationship. 

Then, have another task force on crime, 
vecause next to jobs, our people are con- 
cerned about their safoty— health care, 
schools, one on the debt and deficit. And fi- 
nally, in that 90-day period before the inau- 
guration, put together the framework for the 
town hall and give the American people a 
Christmas present. Show them by Christmas 
the first cut at these plans. By the time Con- 
gress comes into session to go to work, have 
those plans ready to go in front of Congress. 
Then get off to a flying start in 93 to execute 
these plans. 

Now, there are people in this room and 
people on this stage who have been in meet- 
ings when I would sit there and say, is this 
one we're going to talk about or do some- 
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thing about? Well, obviously, my orientation 
is let’s go do it. 

Now, put together your plans by Christ- 
mas. Be ready to go when Congress goes. 
Nail these things—small business, you’ve got 
to have capital; you've got to have credit, and 
many of them need mentors or coaches. And 
we can create more jobs there in a hurry than 
any other place. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, one 
minute. 

Governor Clinton. This country des- 
perately needs a jobs program. And my first 
priority would be to pass a jobs program, to 
introduce it on the Krst day I was inaugu- 
rated. I would meet with the leaders of the 
Congress, with all the newly elected Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and as many others 
with whom I could meet between the time 
of the election and the inauguration. And we 
would present a jobs program. 

Then we would present a plan to control 
health care costs and phase in health care 
coverage for all Americans. Until we control 
health care costs, we’re not going to control 
the deficit. It is the number one culprit. But 
first we must have an aggressive jobs pro- 
gram. 

I live in a State where manufacturing job 
= has far outpaced the Nation in the 
ast few years; where we have created more 
private sector jobs since Mr. Bush has been 
President than have been created in the en- 
tire rest of the country, where Mr. Bush’s 
Labor Secretary said the job growth has been 
enormous. We've done it in Arkansas. Give 
me a chance to create these kinds of jobs 
in America. We can do it. I know we can. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one minute. 

President Bush. Well, we've got a plan 
announced for what we can do for small busi- 
ness. I’ve already put forward things that will 
get this country working fast, some of which 

ave been echoed here tonight: investment 
tax allowance, capital gains reduction, more 
on research and development, a tax credit 
for first-time homebuyers. 

What I’m going to do is say to Jim Baker 
when this campaign is over, “All right, let’s 
sit down now. You do in domestic affairs what 
you've done in foreign affairs. Be the kind 
of economic coordinator of all the domestic 


side of the house, and that includes all the 
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economic side, all the training side, and bring 
this program together.” We’re going to have 
a new Congress. And we're going to say to 
them, “You've listened to the voters the way 
we have. Nobody wants gridlock anymore. 
And so let’s get the program through.” 

And I believe it will work, because, as Ross 
said, we've got the plans. The plans are all 
over Washington. And I have put ours to- 
gether in something called the Agenda for 
American Renewal. And it makes sense. It’s 
sensible. It creates jobs. It gets to the base 
of the kind of jobs we need. And so I'll just 
be asking for support to get that put into ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Lehrer. The next question goes to 
Governor Clinton for 2 minutes. It will be 
asked by Sandy. 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


Mr. Vanocur. Governor Clinton, when a 
President running for the first time gets into 
the office and wants to do something about 
the economy, he finds in Washington there’s 
a person who has much more power over 
the economy than he does: the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, accountable to 
no one. That being the case, would you go 
along with proposals made by Treasury Sec- 
retary James Brady and Congressman Lee 
Hamilton to make the Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman somehow more accountable 
to elected officials? 

Governor Clinton. Well, let me say that 
I think that we might, ought to review the 
terms and the way it works. But frankly, I 
don’t think that’s the problem today. We 
have low interest rates today. At least we 
have low interest rates that the Fed can con- 
trol. Our long-term interest rates are still 
pretty high because of our deficit and be- 
cause of our economic performance. 

And there was a terrible reaction inter- 
nationally to Mr. Bush saying he was going 
to give us 4 more years of trickle-down eco- 
nomics and other across-the-board tax cuts 
and most of it going to the wealthy with no 
real guarantee of investment. But I think the 
important thing is to use the powers the 
President does have on the assumption that 
given the condition of this economy, we're 
going to keep interest rates down if we have 
the discipline to increase investment and re- 
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duce the debt at the same time. That is my 
commitment. 

I think the American people are hungry 
for action. I think Congress is hungry for 
someone who will work with them, instead 
of manipulate them; someone who will not 
veto a bill that has an investment credit, mid- 
dle class tax relief, research and development 
tax credits, as Mr. Bush has done. Give me 
a chance to do that. 

I don’t have to worry, I don’t think, in the 
near term, about the Federal Reserve. Their 
policies so far, it seems to me, are pretty 
sound. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, you have one 
minute. 

President Bush. 1 don’t think the Fed 
ought to be put under the Executive Branch. 
There is separation there. I think that’s fine. 
Alan Greenspan is respected. I’ve had some 
arguments with him about the speed in 
which we might have lowered rates. 

But Governor Clinton, he talks about the 
reaction to the markets. There was a momen- 
tary fear that he might win, and the markets 
went “rrrfft”—down like that—[laughter|— 
so I don’t—we can judge on—the stock mar- 
ket has been strong. It’s been very strong 
since I’ve been President. And they recog- 
nize we've got great difficulties. But they're 
also much more optimistic than the pes- 
simists we have up here tonight. 

In terms of vetoing tax bills, you’re darn 
right. I am going to protect the American 
taxpayer against the spend-and-tax Congress. 
And I’m going to keep on vetoing them be- 
cause I don’t think we are taxed too little. 
I think the Government’s spending too 
much. So Governor Clinton can label it tax 
for the rich or anything he wants. I’m going 
to protect the working man by continuing to 
veto and to threaten veto until we get this 
new Congress, when then we're going to 
move forward on our plan. I‘ve got to protect 
them. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, one minute. 

Mr. Perot. Keep the Federal Reserve 
independent, but let’s live in a world of re- 
ality. We live in a global economy, not a na- 
tional economy. These interest rates we have 
now don’t make any sense. We have a $4 
trillion debt, and only in America would you 
finance 70 percent of it 5 years or less. So 
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70 percent of our debt is 5 years or less, it’s 
very interest-sensitive. 

We have a 4-percent gap between what 
we pay for treasuries and what Germany pays 
for 1- to 5-year treasuries. That gap is goin 
to close because the Arabs, the Japanese, an 
folks in this country are going to start buying 
German treasuries because they can get 
more money. 

Every time our interest rates go up 1 per- 
cent, that adds $28 billion to the deficit or 
to the debt, whichever place you want to put 
it. We are sitting on a ticking bomb, folks, 
because we have totally mismanaged our 
country. And we had better get it back under 
control. 

Just think, in your own business, if you had 
all of your long-term problems financed short 
term, you'd go broke in a hurry. 

Mr. Lehrer. We're going to move to for- 
eign affairs. The first question goes to Mr. 
Perot for a 2-minute answer, and Sandy will 
ask it. 


Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Vanocur. Mr. Perot, in the post-cold- 
war environment, what should be the over- 
riding U.S. national interest? And what can 
the United States do, and what can it afford 
to do to defend that national interest? 

Mr. Perot. Again, if you're not rich, you're 
not a superpower, so we have two that I'd 
put as number one. I have a one and “la.” 
One is, we've got to have the money to be 
able to pay for defense. And we've got to 
manufacture here. Believe it or not, folks, 
you can’t ship it all overseas. You’ve got to 
make it here. And you can’t convert from 
potato chips to airplanes in an emergency. 
You see, Willow Run could be converted 
from cars to airplanes in World War II be- 
cause it was here. We've got to make things 
here. You just can’t ship a overseas any- 


more. I hope we talk more about that. 
Second thing, on priorities, we've got to 
help Russia succeed in its revolution and all 
of its republics. When we think of Russia, 
remember we're thinking of many countries 


now. We've got to help them. That’s pennies 
on the dollar compared to renewing the cold 
war. 

Third, we've got all kinds of agreements 
on paper and some that are being executed 
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on getting rid of nuclear warheads. Russia 
and its republics are out of control or, at best, 
in weak control right now. It’s a very unstable 
situation. You've got every rich Middle East- 
ern country over there trying to buy nuclear 
weapons, as you well know. And that will lead 
to another five-star migraine headache down 
the road. 

We really need to nail down the interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, the ones that can hit 
us from Russia. We've focused on the tac- 
tical; we’ve made real progress there. We've 
got some agreements on the nuclear, but we 
don’t have those things put away yet. The 
sooner, the better. 

So in terms of priorities, we've got to be 
financially strong. Number two, we've got to 
take care of this missile situation and try to 
get the nuclear war behind us and give that 
a very high priority. And number three, we 
need to help and support Russia and the re- 
publics in every possible way to become 
democratic, capitalistic societies and not just 
sit back and let those countries continue in 
turmoil, because they could go back worse 
than things used to be. And believe me, there 
are a lot of old boys in the KGB and the 
military that like it better the way it used 
to be. Thank you. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, 
minute. 

Governor Clinton. In order. to kee 
America the strongest nation in the world, 
we need some continuity and some change. 
There are three fundamental challenges. 
First of all, the world is still a dangerous and 
uncertain place. We need a new military and 
a new national security policy equal to the 
challenges of the post-cold-war era; a smaller 
permanent military force, but one that is 
more mobile, well-trained, with high tech- 
nology equipment. We need to continue the 
negotiations to reduce nuclear arsenals in the 
Soviet Union, the former Soviet Union, and 
the United States. We need to stop this pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction. 

Second, we have to face that in this world 
economic security is a whole lot of national 
security. Our dollar is at an all-time low 
against some foreign currencies. We’re weak 
in the world. We must rebuild America’s 
strength at home. 


one 
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Finally, we ought to be promoting the 
democratic impulses around the world. De- 
mocracies are our partners. They don’t go 
to war with each other. They’re reliable 
friends in the future. National security, eco- 
nomic strength, democracy. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one minute. 

President Bush. We still are the envy of 
the world in terms of our military; there’s 
no question about that. We’re the envy of 
the world in terms of our economy, in spite 
of the difficulties we’re having; there’s no 
question about that. Our exports are dramati- 
cally up. 

I might say to Mr. Perot, I can understand 
why you might have missed it because there’s 
so much fascination by trivia, but I worked 
out a deal with Boris Yeltsin to eliminate, 
get rid of entirely, the most destabilizing 
weapons of all, the SS—18, the big interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. I mean, that’s been 
done. And thank God it has, because the par- 
ents of these young people around here go 
to bed at night without the same fear of nu- 
clear war. We’ve made dramatic progress. 

So we've got a good military—the question 
that says get a new military, get the best in 
the world—we’ve got it, and they're keeping 
the peace. They're respected around the 
world, and we are more respected because 
of the way we have conducted ourselves. 

We didn’t listen to the nuclear freeze 
crowd. We said, peace through strength. It 
worked, and the cold war is over. America 
understands that. But we’re turned so inward 
we don’t understand the global picture. We 
are helping democracy. Ross, the FREE- 
DOM Support Act is something that I got 
through the Congress, and it’s a very good 
thing because it does exactly what you say, 
and I think you agree with that, to help Rus- 
sian democracy. We're going to keep on 
doing that. 

Mr. Lehrer. All right, Next question is for 
Governor Clinton, and John will ask it. 


China-U.S. Relations 


Mr. Mashek. Governor Clinton, you've ac- 
cused the President of coddling tyrants, in- 
cluding those in Beijing. As President, how 
would you exert U.S. power to influence af- 
fairs in China? 
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Governor Clinton. I think our relation- 
ships with China are important, and I don’t 
think we want to isolate China. But I think 
it is a mistake for us to do what this adminis- 
tration did when all those kids went out there 
carrying the Statue of Liberty in Tiananmen 
Square, and Mr. Bush sent two people in se- 
cret to toast the Chinese leaders all basically 
tell them not to worry about it. They re- 
warded him by opening negotiations with 
Iran to transfer nuclear technology. That was 
their response to that sort of action. 

Now that voices in the Congress and 
throughout the country have insisted that we 
do something about China, look what has 
happened. China has finally agreed to stop 
sending us products made with prison labor 
not because we coddled them but because 
the administration was pushed into doing 
something about it. Recently the Chinese 
have announced that they’re going to lower 
some barriers to our products, which they 
ought to do since they have a $15 billion 
trade surplus with the United States under 
Mr. Bush, the second biggest surplus of all, 
second to Japan. 

So I would be firm. I would say, if you 
want to continue most-favored-nation status 
for your government-owned industries as 
well as your private ones, observe human 
rights in the future. Open your society. Rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of those kids that were 
carrying the Statue of Liberty. If we can 
stand up for our economic interests, we 
ought to be able to pursue the democratic 
interests of the people in China. And over 
the long run they'll be more reliable partners. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, you se one 
minute. 

President Bush. Well, the administration 
was the first major country to stand up 
against the abuse in Tiananmen Square. We 
are the ones that worked out the prison labor 
deal. We are the ones that have lowered the 
barrier to products, the Carla Hills negotia- 
tion. I am the one that said, let’s keep the 
MEN because you see China moving toward 
a free market economy. To do what the Con- 
gress and Governor Clinton are suggesting, 
you would isolate and ruin Hong Kong. They 
are making some progress, not enough for 
us. We were the first ones to put sanctions 
on. We still have them on some things. 
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But Governor Clinton’s philosophy is iso- 
late them. He says don’t do it, but the policies 
he’s expounding of putting conditions on 
MFN and kind of humiliating them is not 
the way you make the kind of progress we 
are getting. I have stood up with these peo- 
ple, and I understand what you have to do 
to be strong in this situation. It’s moving, not 
as fast as we'd like. But you isolate China 


and turn them inward, and then we’ve made 
a tremendous mistake. I’m not going to do 
it. I’ve had to fight a lot of people that were 
ng. Sige. rights.” We are the ones that 


“ e sanctions on and stood for it. And 
e can insult General Scowcroft if he wants 
to. He didn’t go over to coddle. He went 
over to say——— 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. you're 
over 

President Bush. ——you must make the 
very changes they're making now. 

Mr. Lehrer. One minute, Mr. Perot. 

Mr. Perot. China’s a huge country, broken 
into many provinces. It has some very elderly 
leaders that will not be around too much 
longer. Capitalism is growing and thriving 
across big portions of China. Asia will be our 
largest trading partner in the future. It will 
be a growing and a closer relationship. We 
have a delicate tightwire walk that we must 
go through at the present time to make sure 
that we do not cozy up to tyrants, to make 
sure that they don’t get the impression that 
they can suppress their people. But time is 
our friend there because their leaders will 
change in not too many years, worst case. 
And their country is making great progress. 

One last point on the missiles. I don’t want 
the American people to be confused. We 
have written agreements, and we have some 
missiles that have been destroyed, but we 
have a huge number of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles that are still in place in Russia. 
The fact that you have an agreement is one 
thing. Until they're destroyed, some crazy 
person can either sell them or use them. 

Mr. Lehrer. All right. The next question 
goes to President Bush for a 2-minute an- 
swer, and Ann will ask it. 


Bosnia and Somalia 


Ms. Compton. Mr. President, how can 
you watch the killing in Bosnia and the ethnic 


President, 
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cleansing, or the starvation and anarchy in 
Somalia, and not want to use America’s 
might, if not America’s military, to try to end 
that kind of suffering? 

President Bush. Ann, both of them are 
very complicated situations. I vowed some- 
thing, because I learned something from 
Vietnam: I am not going to commit U.S. 
forces until I know what the mission is, until 
the military tell me that it can be completed, 
until I know how they can come out. 

We are helping. American airplanes are 
helping today on Sensuhedes relief for Sa- 
rajevo. It is America that’s in the lead in help- 
ing with humanitarian relief for Somalia. But 
when you go to put somebody else’s son or 
daughter into war, I think you've got to be 
a little bit careful, and you have to be sure 
that there’s a military plan that can do this. 

You have ancient ethnic rivalries that have 
cropped up as Yugoslavia is dissolved or get- 
ting dissolved. It isn’t going to be pera by 
sending in the 82d Airborne, and I’m not 
going to do that as Commander in Chief. I 
am going to stand by and use the moral per- 
suasion of the United States to get satisfac- 
tion in terms of prison camps, and we’re mak- 
ing some progress there, and in terms of get- 
ting humanitarian relief in there. 

Right now, as you know, the United States 
took the lead in a no-fly operation up there, 
no-fly order up in the United Nations. We're 
working through the international organiza- 
tions. That’s one thing I learned by forging 
that tremendous and greatly, highly success- 
ful coalition against Saddam Hussein, the 
dictator: Work internationally to do it. I’m 
very concerned about it. I’m concerned 
about ethnic cleansing. I’m concerned about 
attacks on Muslims, for example, over there. 
But I must stop short of using American 
force until I know how those young men and 
women are going to get out of there as well 
as get in, know what the mission is and define 
it. I think I’m on the right track. 

Ms. Compton. Are you designing a mis- 
sion that would—— 

Mr. Lehrer. Ann, sorry, sorry. Time is up. 
We have to go to Mr. Perot for a one-minute 
response. 

Mr. Perot. If we learned anything in Viet- 
nam, it’s you first commit this Nation before 
you commit the troops to the battlefield. We 
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cannot send our people all over the world 
to solve every problem that comes up. 

This is basically a problem that is a primary 
concern to the European Community. Cer- 
tainly we care about the people. We care 
about the children. We care about the trag- 
edy. But it is inappropriate for us, just be- 
cause there’s a problem somewhere around 
the world, to take the sons and daughters 
of working people—and make no mistake 
about it, our all-volunteer armed force is not 
made up of the sons and daughters of the 
beautiful people. It’s the working folks that 
send their sons and daughters to war, with 
a few exceptions. Very unlike World War II 
when FDR’s sons flew missions; everybody 
went. It’s a different world now. It’s very im- 
portant that we not just, without thinking it 
through, just rush to every problem in the 
world and have our people torn to pieces. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, one 
minute. 

Governor Clinton. I agree that we cannot 
commit ground forces to become involved in 
the quagmire of Bosnia or in the tribal wars 
of Somalia. But I think that it’s important 
to recognize that there are things that can 
be done short of that and that we do have 
interests there. There are, after all, two mil- 
lion refugees now because of the problems 
in what was Yugoslavia, the largest number 
since World War II, and there may be hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who will starve 
or freeze to death in this winter. 

The United States should try to work with 
its allies and stop it. I urged the President 
to — this air cover, and he did, and 
I applaud that. I applaud the no-fly zone, and 
I know that he’s going back to the United 
Nations to try to get authority to enforce it. 
I think we should stiffen the embargo on the 
Belgrade government. I think we have to 
consider whether or not we should lift the 
arms embargo now on the Bosnians, since 
they are in no way in a fair fight with a heavily 
armed opponent bent on ethnic cleansing. 
We can’t get involved in the quagmire, but 
we must do what we can. 

Mr. Lehrer. All right. Moving on now to 
divisions in our country. The first question 
goes to Governor Clinton for two minutes, 
and Ann will ask it. 
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Family Values 


Ms. Compton. Governor Clinton, can you 
tell us what your definition of the word “fam- 
ily” is? 

Governor Clinton. A family involves at 
least one parent, whether natural or adoptive 
or foster, and children. A good family is a 
place where love and discipline and good val- 
ues are transmuted from the elders to the 
children, a place where people turn for ref- 
uge and where they know they're the most 
important people in the world. 

America has a lot of families that are in 
trouble today. There’s been a lot of talk about 
family values in this campaign. I know a lot 
about that. I was born to a widowed mother 
who gave me family values, and grand- 
parents. I’ve seen the family values of my 
people in Arkansas. I’ve seen the family val- 
ues of all these people in America who are 
out there killing themselves, working harder 
for less in a country that’s had the worst eco- 
nomic years in 50 years and the first decline 
in industrial production ever. 

I think the President owes it to family val- 
ues to show that he values America’s families. 
Whether they're people on welfare, you're 
trying to move from welfare to cosh the 
working poor, whom I think deserve a tax 
break to lift them above poverty if they've 
got a child in the house sol nding 40 hours 
a week; working families, who deserve a fair 
tax system and the opportunity for constant 
retraining. They deserve a strong economy. 
I think they deserve a family and medical 
leave act. Seventy-two other nations have 
been able to do it. Mr. Bush vetoed it twice 
because he says we can’t do something 72 
other countries do, even though there was 
a small business exemption. 

So with all the talk about family values, 
I know about family values. I wouldn’t be 
here without them. The best expression of 
my family values is that tonight’s my 17th 
wedding anniversary, and I'd like to close my 
question by just wishing my wife a happy an- 
niversary and thanking my daughter for being 
here. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one minute. 

President Bush. Well, I would say that 
one meeting that made a profound impres- 
sion on me was when the mayors of the big 
cities, including the Mayor of Los Angeles, 
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a Democrat, came to see me, and they unani- 
mously said the decline in urban America 
stems from the decline in the American fam- 
ily. So I do think we need to strengthen fam- 
ily. When Barbara holds an AIDS baby, she’s 
showing a certain compassion for family. 
When she reads to children, the same thing. 

I believe that discipline and respect for the 
law, all of these things, should be taught to 
children, not in our schools but families have 
to do that. I’m appalled at the high, out- 
rageous numbers 7} divorces. It’s happened 
in families; it’s happened in ours. But it’s got- 
ten too much, and I just think that we ought 
to do everything we can to respect the Amer- 
ican family. It can be a single-parent family. 
Those mothers need help. One way to > 
it is to get these deadbeat fathers to pay their 
obligations to these mothers. That will help 
strengthen the American family. And there’s 
a whole bunch of other things that I can’t 
click off in this short period of time. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, you have one 
minute. 

Mr. Perot. If I had to solve all the prob- 
lems that face this country and I could be 
granted one wish as we started down the trail 
to rebuild the job base, the schools, and so 
on and so forth, I would say a strong family 
unit in every home, where every child is 
loved, nurtured, and encouraged. A little 
child, before they're 18 months, learns to 
think well of himself or herself, or poorly. 
They develop a positive or negative self- 
image. At a very early age, they learn how 
to learn. If we have children who are not 
surrounded with love and affection—see, I 
look at my grandchildren and wonder if 
they'll ever learn to walk because they’re al- 
ways in someone’s arms. I think, my gosh, 
wouldn’t it be wonderful if every child had 
that love and support, but they don’t. 

We will not be a great country unless we 
have a strong family unit in every home. And 
I think you can use the White House as a 
bully pulpit to stress the importance of these 
little children, particularly in their young and 
formative years, to mold these little precious 
pieces of clay so that they, too, can live rich, 
full lives when they're grown. 

Mr. Lehrer. New question, 2-minute an- 
swer, goes to President Bush. Sandy will ask 
it. 
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Legalization of Drugs 

Mr. Vanocur. Mr. President, there’s been 
a lot of talk about Harry Truman in this cam- 
paign, so much so that I think tomorrow I'll 
wake up and see him named as the next com- 
missioner of baseball. [Laughter] 

President Bush. We could use one. 

Mr. Vanocur. The thing that Mr. Truman 
didn’t have to deal with is drugs. Americans 
are increasingly alarmed about drug-related 
crimes in cities and suburbs, and your admin- 
istration is not the first to have grappled with 
this. Are you at all of a ne that maybe 
it ought to go to another level, if not to what’s 
advocated by William F. Buckley, Jr., and 
Milton Friedman, legalization, somewhere 
between there and where we are now? 

President Bush. No. | don’t think that’s 
the right answer. I don’t believe legalizing 
narcotics is the answer. I just don’t believe 
that’s the answer. I do believe that there’s 
some fairly good news out there. The use 
of cocaine, for example, by teenagers is dra- 
matically down. But we’ve got to keep fight- 
ing on this war against drugs. 

We're doing a little better in interdiction. 
Many of the countries that used to say, “Well, 
this is a United States problem. If you’d get 
the demand down, then we wouldn’t have 
the problem,” are working cooperatively with 
the DEA and other law—the military. We're 
using the military more now in terms of inter- 
diction. Our funding for recovery is up, re- 
covering the addicts. 

Where we're not making the progress, 
Sander, is in—we’re making it in teenagers. 
And thank God, because I thought what Ross 
said was most appropriate about these fami- 
lies and these children. But where we’re not 
making it is with the confirmed addicts. I'll 
tell you one place that’s working well, and 
that is the private sector, Jim Burke and this 
task force that he has. You may know about 
it. Tell the American people, but this man 
said, “I'll get you a million dollars a day in 
“ bono advertising,” something that’s very 

ard for the Government to do. He went out 


and he did it, and people are beginning to 
educate through this program, teaching these 
kids you shouldn't use drugs. 

So we're still in the fight. But I must tell 
you, I think legalization of narcotics or some- 
thing of that nature, in the face of the medi- 
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cal evidence, would be totally counter- 
productive. And I oppose it, and I’m going 
to stand up and continue to oppose it. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, one minute. 

Mr. Perot. Any time you think you want 
to legalize drugs, go to a neonatal unit, if 
you can get in. They are between 100 and 
200 percent capacity up and down the East 
Coast, and the reason is crack babies being 
born. Baby’s in the hospital 42 days; typical 
cost to you and me is $125,000. Again and 
again and again, the mother disappears in 3 
days, and the child becomes a ward of the 
State because he’s permanently and geneti- 
cally damaged. Just look at those little chil- 
dren, and if anybody can even think about 
legalizing drugs, they've lost me. 

Now, let’s look at priorities. We went on 
the Libyan raid, you remember that one, be- 
cause we were worried to death that Qadhafi 
might be building up chemical weapons. 
We've got chemical warfare being conducted 
against our children on the streets in this 
country all day, every day, and we don’t have 
the will to stamp it out. 

Again, if I get up there, if you send me, 
we're going to have some blunt talks about 
this. We're really going to get out in the 
trenches and say, “Is this one you want to 
talk about or fix?” Because talk won't do it, 
folks. There are guys that couldn’t get a job 
third shift in a Dairy Queen, driving BMW’s 
and Mercedes, selling drugs. These old boys 
are not going to quit easy. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, 
minute. 

Governor Clinton. Like Mr. Perot, I have 
held crack babies in my arms. But I know 
more about this, I think, than anybody else 
up here because I have a brother rs a 
recovering drug addict. I’m very proud of 
him. But I can tell you this: If drugs were 
legal, I don’t think he’d be alive today. I am 
adamantly opposed to legalizing drugs. He 
is alive today because of the criminal justice 
system. 

That’s a mistake. What should we do? 
First, we ought to prevent more of this on 
the street. Thirty years ago there were three 
policemen for every crime. Now there are 
three crimes for every policeman. We need 
100,000 more police on the street. I have a 
plan for that. Secondly, we ought to have 
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treatment on demand. Thirdly, we ought to 
have boot camps for first-time nonviolent of- 
fenders so they can get discipline and treat- 
ment and education and get reconnected to 
the community, before they are severed and 
sent to prison where they can learn how to 
be first-class criminals. 

There is a crime bill that, lamentably, was 
blocked from passage once again, mostly by 
Republicans in the United States Senate, 
which would have addressed some of these 
problems. That crime bill is going to be one 
of my highest priorities next January if I be- 
come President. 

Mr. Lehrer. Next question is to you, Mr. 
Perot. You have 2 minutes to answer it, and 
John will ask it. 


Racial Harmony 


Mr. Mashek. Mr. Perot, racial division 
continues to tear apart our great cities, the 
last episode being this spring in Los Angeles. 
Why is this still happening in America? And 
what would you do to end it? 

Mr. Perot. This is a relevant question here 
tonight. First thing I’d do is during political 
campaigns, I would urge everybody to stop 
trying to split this country into fragments and 
appeal to the differences between us, and 
then wonder why the melting pot’s all broken 
to pieces after November the 3d. 

We are all in this together. We ought to 
love one another, because united teams win 
and divided teams lose. If we can’t love one 
another, we ought to get along with one an- 
other. If you can’t get there, just recognize 
we're all stuck with one another, because no- 
body’s going anywhere. Right? [Laughter] 

Now, that ought to get everybody back up 
to let’s get along together and make it work. 
Our diversity is a strength. We've turned it 
into a weakness. 

Now, again, the White House is a bully 
pulpit. I think whoever’s in the White House 
should just make it absolutely unconscion- 
able and inexcusable. And if anybody’s in the 
middle of a speech at, you know, one of these 
conventions, I would expect the candidate to 
go out and lift him off the stage if he starts 
preaching hate, because we don’t have time 
for it. 


Our differences are our strengths. We 
have got to pull together. In athletics, we 
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know it. You see, divided teams lose; united 
teams win. We have got to unite and pull 
together. And there’s nothing we can’t do. 
But if we sit around blowing all this ene 
out the window on racial strife and_hat: 

we are stuck with a sure loser, because we 
have been a melting pot. We're becoming 
more and more of a melting pot. Let’s make 
it a strength, not a weakness. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, 
minute. 

Governor Clinton. I grew up in the seg- 
regated south, thankfully raised by a grand- 
father with almost no formal education but 
with a heart of gold who taught me early that 
all people were equal in the eyes of God. 
I saw the winds of hatred divide people and 
keep the people of my State poorer than they 
would have Shei spiritually and economi- 
cally. I’ve done everything I could in my pub- 
lic life to overcome racial divisions. We don’t 
have a person to waste in this country. 

We are being murdered economically be- 
cause we have too many dropouts. We have 
too many low-birth weight babies. We have 
too many drug addicts as kids. We have too 
much violence. We are too divided by race, 
by income, by region. I have devoted a major 
portion of this campaign to going across this 
country and looking for opportunities to go 
to white groups and African-American 
groups and Latino groups, Asian-American 
groups and say the same thing: If the Amer- 
ican people cannot be brought together, we 
can’t turn this country around. If we can 
come together, nothing, nothing can stop us. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, one minute. 

President Bush. Well, I think Governor 
Clinton is committed. I do think it’s fair to 
note—he can rebut it—that Arkansas is one 
of the few States that doesn’t have any civil 
rights legislation. 

I’ve tried to use the White House as a bully 
pulpit, speaking out against discrimination. 
We passed two very forward-looking civil 
rights bills. It’s not going to be all done by 
legislation, but I do think that you need to 
make an appeal every time you can to elimi- 
nate racial divisions and discrimination. And 
I'll keep on doing that and pointing to some 
legislative accomplishment to back it up. 

I have to take 10 seconds here at the end— 
the red light isn’t on yet—to say to Ross 
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Perot, please don’t say to the DEA agents 
on the street that we don’t have the will to 
fight drugs. Please, I have watched these 
people. The same for our local law enforce- 
ment people; we’re backing them in every 
way we possibly can. But maybe you meant 
that some in the country don’t have the will 
to fight it. But those that are out there on 
the front line--as you know; you've been a 
strong backer of law enforcement; really, I 
just want to clear that up—have the will to 
fight it. And frankly, some of them are giving 
their lives. 

Mr. Lehrer. Time, Mr. President. All 
right, let’s go now to another subject, the 
subject of health. The first question for 2 
minutes is to President Bush, and John will 
ask it. 


AIDS 


Mr. Mashek. Mr. President, yesterday 
tens of thousands of people paraded past the 
White House to demonstrate their concern 
about the disease AIDS. A celebrated mem- 
ber of your Commission, Magic Johnson, 
quit, saying that there was too much inaction. 
Where is this widespread feeling coming 
from that your administration is not doing 
enough about AIDS? 

President Bush. Coming from the politi- 
cal process. We have increased funding for 
AIDS. We've doubled it, on research and on 
every other aspect of it. My request for this 
year was $4.9 billion for AIDS, 10 times as 
much for AIDS victim as per cancer victim. 
I think that we're showing the proper com- 
passion and concern. So I can’t tell you where 
it’s coming from, but I am very much con- 
cerned about AIDS, and I believe that we’ve 
got the best researchers in the world out 
there at NIH working the problem. We're 
funding them. I wish there was more money, 
but we’re funding them far more than any 
time in the past. We're going to keep on 
doing that. 

I don’t know, I was a little disappointed 
in Magic, because he came to me po said, 
“Now, if you see something we're not doing, 
get a hold of me, call me, a me know.” He 
went to one meeting, and then we heard that 
he was stepping down. So he’s been replaced 
by Mary Fisher, who electrified the Repub- 
lican Convention by talking about the com- 
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passion and the concern that we feel. It was 
a beautiful moment. And I think she'll do 
a first-class job on that Commission. 

So I think the appeal is, yes, we care. The 
other thing is, part of AIDS, it’s one of the 
few diseases where behavior matters. And I 
once called on somebody, “Well, change your 
behavior. If the behavior you're using is 
prone to cause AIDS, change the behavior.” 
The next thing I know, one of these ACT- 
UP groups is out saying, “Bush ought to 
change his behavior.” You can’t talk about 
it rationally. The extremes are hurting the 
AIDS cause. To go into a Catholic mass in 
a beautiful cathedral in New York under the 
cause of helping in AIDS and start throwing 
condoms around in the mass, I’m sorry, I 
think it sets back the cause. We cannot move 
to the extreme. 

We've got to care. We've got to continue 
everything we can at the Federal and the 
local level. Barbara, I think, is doing a superb 
job in destroying the myth about AIDS. All 
of us are in this fight together. All of us care. 
Do not go to the extreme. 

Mr. Lehrer. One minute, Mr. Perot. 

Mr. Perot. First, I think Mary Fisher was 
a great choice. We're lucky to have her head- 
ing the Commission. Secondly, I think one 
thing, that if I were sent to do the job, I 
would sit down with FDA, look exactly where 
we are. Then I would really focus on let’s 
get these things out. If you’re going to die, 
you don’t have to go through this 10-year 
cycle that FDA goes through on new drugs. 
Believe me, people with AIDS are more than 
willing to take that risk. We could be moving 
out to the human population a whole lot fast- 
er than we are on some of these new drugs. 
So I think we can expedite the problem 
there. 

Let me go back a minute to racial divisive- 
ness. All-time low in our country was the 
Judge Thomas-Anita Hill hearings, and those 
Senators ought to be hanging their heads in 
shame for what they did there. 

Second thing, there are not many times 
in your life when you get to talk to a whole 
country, but let me just say this to all of 
America: If you hate people, I don’t want 
your vote. That’s how strongly I feel about 
it. 
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Mr. 
minute. 

Governor Clinton. Over 150,000 Ameri- 
cans have died of AIDS. Well over a million 
and a quarter Americans are HIV-positive. 
We need to put one person in charge of the 
battle against AIDS to cut across all the agen- 
cies that deal with it. We need to accelerate 
the drug approval. process. We need to fully 
fund the act named for that wonderful boy, 
Ryan White, to make sure we’re doing every- 
thing we can on research and treatment. The 
President should lead a national effort to 
change behavior to keep our children alive 
in the schools, responsible behavior to keep 
people alive. This is a matter of life and 
death. 

I’ve worked in my State to reduce teen 
pregnancy and illness among children. And 
I know it’s tough. The reason Magic Johnson 
resigned from the AIDS Commission is be- 
cause the statement you heard tonight from 
Mr. Bush is the longest and best statement 
he’s made about it in public. I’m proud of 
what we did at the Democratic Convention, 
putting two HIV-positive people on the plat- 
form, and I’m proud of the leadership that 
I’m going to bring to this country in dealing 
with the AIDS crisis. 

Mr. Lehrer. New question for Mr. Perot. 
You have 2 minutes to answer, and Ann will 
ask it. 


Lehrer. Governor Clinton, one 


Entitlement Programs 


Ms. Compton. Mr. Perot, even if you've 
got what people say are the guts to take on 
changes in the most popular and the most 
sacred of the entitlements, Medicare, people 
say you haven't a prayer of actually getting 
anything passed in Washington. Since the 
President isn’t a Lone Ranger, how in the 
world can you make some of those unpopular 
changes? 

Mr. Perot. Two ways. Number one, if I 
get there, it will be a very unusual and histor- 
ical event because—[laughter]|—because the 
people, not the special interests, put me 
there. I will have a unique mandate, I have 
said again and again, and this really upsets 
the establishment in Washington, that we're 
going to inform the people in detail on the 
issues through an electronic town hall so that 
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they really know what’s going on. They will 
want to do what’s good for our country. 

Now, all these fellows with thousand-dollar 
suits and alligator shoes running up and 
down the Halls of Congress that make policy 
now, the lobbyists, the PAC guys, the foreign 
lobbyists, what have you, they'll be over there 
in the Smithsonian—{laughter]—because 
we're going to get rid of them. The Congress 
will be listening to the people. And the 
American people are willing to have fair, 
shared sacrifice. They’re not as stupid as 
Washington thinks they are. The American 
people are bright, intelligent, — loving 

ple who want a great country for their 
children: and grandchildren. They will make 
those sacrifices. So I welcome that challenge. 
And just watch, because if the American peo- 
ple send me there, we'll get it done. 

Now, everybody will faint in Washington. 
They’ve never seen anything happen in that 
town. [Laughter] This is a town where the 
White House says, “Congress did it.” Con- 
gress says, “The White House did it.” And 
I’m sitting there and saying, “Well, who else 
could be around?” And then when they get 
off by themselves, they said, “Nobody did it.” 
[Laughter] And yet, the cash register is 
empty. And it used to have our money, the 
taxpayers’ money, in it, and we didn’t get the 
results. We'll get it done. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor, one minute. 

Governor Clinton. Ross, that’s a great 
speech, but it’s not quite that simple. [Laugh- 
ter] I mean, look at the facts. Both parties 
in Washington, the President and the Con- 
gress, have cut Medicare. The average senior 
citizen is spending a higher percentage of in- 
come on health care today than they were 
in 1965 before Medicare came in. The Presi- 
dent’s got another proposal to require them 
to pay $400 a year more for the next 5 years. 

But if you don’t have the guts to control 
cost by changing the insurance system and 
taking on the bureaucracies and the regula- 
tion of health care in the private and public 
sector, you can’t fix this problem. Costs will 
continue to. spiral. Just remember this, folks: 
A lot of folks on Medicare are out there every 
day, making the choice between food and 
medicine. Not poor enough for Medicare, 
Medicaid; not wealthy enough to buy their 
medicine. I’ve met them, people like Mary 
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Annie and Edward Davis of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, all over this country. They can- 
not even buy medicine. So let’s be careful. 
When we talk about cutting health care costs, 
let’s start with the insurance companies and 
the people that are making a killing instead 
of making our people healthy. 

Mr. Lehrer. One minute, President Bush. 

President Bush. Well, first place I'd like 
to clear up something, because every 4 years 
the Democrats go around and say, “Hey, Re- 
publicans are going to cut Social Security and 
Medicare.” They’ve started it again. I am the 
President that stood up and said, “Don’t 
mess with Social Security.” And I’m not 
going to, and we haven’t. We are not going 
to go after the Social Security recipient. I 
have one difference with Mr. Perot on that 
because I don’t think we need to touch Social 
Security. 

What we do need to do, though, is control 
the growth of these mandatory programs. 
And Ross properly says, “Okay, there’s some 
pain in that.” But Governor Clinton refuses 


to touch that, simply refuses. So what we've 
got to do is control it, the growth. Let it grow 
for inflation; let it grow for the amount of 


new people added, population. And then 
hold the line. I believe that is the way you 
get the deficit down, not by the tax-and- 
spend program that we hear every 4 years, 
whether it’s Mondale, Dukakis, whoever else 
it is. I just don’t believe we ought to do that. 
So hold the line on Social Security, and put 
a.cap on the growth of the mandatory pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Lehrer. New question. It is for Gov- 
ernor Clinton, 2-minute answer. Sandy will 
ask it. 


Health Care Costs 


Mr. Vanocur. Governor Clinton, Ann 
Compton has brought up Medicare. I re- 
member in 1965 when Wilbur Mills of Ar- 
kansas, the chairman of Ways and Means, 
was pushing it through the Congress. The 
charge against it was it’s socialized medicine. 
One, you never 

Governor Clinton. Mr. Bush made that 
charge. 

Mr. Vanocur. Well, he served with him 
2 years later in 1967 where I first met him. 
The second point, though, is that it is now 
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skyrocketing out of control. People want it; 
we say it’s going bonkers. Is not the Oregon 
plan, applied to Medicaid rationing, the 
proper way to go, even though the Federal 
Government last August ruled that violated 
the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990? 

Governor Clinton. I thought the Oregon 
plan should at least have been allowed to be 
tried because at least the people in Oregon 
were trying to do something. 

Let me go back to the main point, Sandy. 
Mr. Bush is trying to run against Lyndon 
Johnson and Jimmy Carter and everybody in 
the world but me in this race. I have pro- 
posed a managed competition plan for health 
care. I will say again: You cannot control 
health care costs simply by cutting Medicare. 
Look what’s happened. The Federal Govern- 
ment has cut Medicare and Medicaid in the 
last few years. States have cut Medicaid; 
we've done it in Arkansas under budget pres- 
sures. But what happens? More and more 
people get on the rolls as poverty increases. 
If you don’t control the health care costs of 
the entire system, you cannot get control of 
it. 

Look at our program. We've set up a na- 
tional ceiling on health care costs tied to in- 
flation and population growth set by health 
care providers, not by the Government. We 
provide for managed competition, not Gov- 
ernment models, in every State, and we con- 
trol private and public health care costs. 

Now, just a few days ago, a bipartisan com- 
mission of Republicans and Democrats, 
more Republicans than Democrats, said my 
plan will save the average family $1,200 a 
year more than the Bush plan will by the 
year 2000; $2.2 trillion in the next 12 years; 
$400 billion a year by the end of this decade. 
I’ve got a plan to control health care costs. 
But you can’t just do it by cutting Medicare. 
You have to take on the insurance companies, 
the bureaucracies, and you have to have cost 
controls, yes. But keep in mind, we are 
spending 30 percent more on health care 
than any country in the world, any other 
country. Yet, we have 35 million people unin- 
sured. We have no preventive and primary 
care. The Oregon plan is a good start if the 
Federal Government is going to continue to 
abandon its responsibilities. 
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I say if Germany can cover everybody and 
keep costs under inflation, if Hawaii can 
cover 98 percent of their people at lower 
health care costs than the rest of us, if Roch- 
ester, New York, can do it with two-thirds 
of the cost of the rest of us, America can 
do it, too. I’m tried of being told we can’t. 
I say we can. We can do better, and we must. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, one minute. 

President Bush. Well, I don’t have time 
in 30 seconds or one minute to talk about 
our health care reform plan. The Oregon 
plan made some good sense, but it’s easy to 
dismiss the concerns of the disabled. As 
President, I have to be sure that those waiv- 
ers which we're approving all over the place 
are covered under the law. Maybe we can 
work it out. But the Americans for Disabil- 
ities Act, speaking about sound and sensible 
civil rights legislation, was the foremost piece 
of legislation passed in modern times. So we 
do have something more than a technical 
problem. 

Governor Clinton clicked off the things: 
You've got to take on insurance companies 
and bureaucracies. He failed to take on 
somebody else, the malpractice suit people, 
those that bring these lawsuits against—these 
frivolous trial lawyers’ lawsuits that are run- 
ning costs of medical care up by $25 billion 
to $50 billion. He refuses to put anything— 
controls on these crazy lawsuits. 

If you want to help somebody, don’t run 
the costs up by making doctors have to have 
five or six tests where one would do for fear 
of being sued, or have somebody along the 
highway not stop to pick up a guy and help 
him because he’s afraid a trial lawyer will 
come along and sue him. We’re suing each 
other too much and caring for each other 
too little. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. Perot, one minute. 

Mr. Perot. We've got the most expensive 
health care system in the world. It ranks be- 
hind 15 other nations when we come to life 
expectancy and 22 other nations when we 
come to infant mortality. So we don’t have 
the best. Pretty simple, folks, if you’re paying 
more and you don’t have the best, if all else 
fails go copy the people who have the best 
who spend less, right? But we can do better 
than that. Again, we've got plans lying all over 
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the place in Washington. Nobody ever imple- 
ments them. 

Now I’m back to square one: If you want 
to stop telking about it and do it, then I'll 
be glad to go up there and we'll get it done. 
But if you just want to keep the music going, 
just stay traditional this next time we 
and 4 years from now you'll have everybody 
blaming everybody else for a bad health care 
system. Talk is cheap. Words are plentiful. 
Deeds are precious. Let’s get on with it. 

Mr. Lehrer. And that’s exactly what we're 
going to do. That was, in fact, the final ques- 
tion and answer. We’re now going to move 
to closing statements. Each candidate will 
have up to 2 minutes. The order, remember, 
was determined by a drawing. And Mr. 
Perot, you were first. 


Closing Statements 


Mr. Perot. Well, it’s been a privilege to 
be able to talk to the American people to- 
night. I make no bones about it: I love this 
country. I love the principle it’s founded on. 
I love the people li, I don’t like to see 
the country’s principles violated. I don’t like 
to see the people in a deteriorating economy 
and a deteriorating country because our Gov- 
ernment has lost touch with the people. The 
people in Washington are good people; we 
just have a bad system. We've got to change 
the system. It’s time to do it because we have 
run up so much debt that time is no longer 
our friend. We've got to put our house in 
order. 

When you go to bed tonight, look at your 
children. Think of their dreams. Think of 
your dreams as a child. And ask yourself, 
“Isn't it time to stop talking about it? Isn’t 
it time to stop creating images? Isn’t it time 
to do it?” Aren’t you sick of being treated 
like an unprogrammed robot? Every 4 years 
they send you all kinds of messages to tell 
you how to vote and then go back to business 
as usual. They told you at the tax and budget 
summit that if you agreed to a tax increase, 
we could balance the budget. They didn’t tell 
you that that same year they increased spend- 
ing $1.83 for every dollar we increased taxes. 
That’s Washington in a nutshell! right there. 

In the final analysis, I’m doing this for your 
children, when you look at them tonight. 
There’s another group that I feel very close 
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to, and these are the men and women who 
fought on the battlefield, the children, the 
families of the ones who died, the people 
who left parts of their bodies over there. I'd 
never ask you to do anything for me, but I 
owe you this, and I’m doing it for you. 

I can’t tell you what it means to me at 
these rallies when I see you and you come 
up, and the look in your eyes. I know how 
you feel, and you know how I feel. And then 
I think of the older people who are retired. 
They grew up in the Depression. They fought 
and won World War II. We owe you a debt 
we can never repay you. And the greatest 
repayment I can ever give is to recreate the 
American dream for your children and 
grandchildren. I'll give it everything I have 
if you want me to do it. 

Mr. Lehrer. Governor Clinton, your clos- 
ing statement. 

Governor Clinton. I'd like to thank the 
people of St. Louis and Washington Univer- 
sity, the Presidential Debate Commission, 
and all those who made this night possible. 
And I'd like to thank those of you who are 
watching. Most of all, I’d like to thank all 
of you who have touched me in some way 
over this last year, all the thousands of you 
whom I’ve seen. I'd like to thank the com- 
puter executives and the electronics execu- 
tives in Silicon Valley, two-thirds of whom 
are Republicans, who said they wanted to 
sign on to a change to create a new America. 
I'd like to thank the hundreds of executives 
who came to Chicago, a third of them Re- 
publicans, who said they wanted a change. 
I'd like to thank the people who started with 
Mr. Perot who have come on to help our 
campaign. I'd like to thank all the folks 
around America that no one ever knows 
about: the woman who was holding the AIDS 
baby she adopted in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who asked me to do something more for 
—— the woman who stopped along the 
road in Wisconsin and wept because her hus- 
band had lost his job after 27 years; all the 
people who are having a tough time; and the 
people who are winning, but who know how 
desperately we need to change. 

This debate tonight has made crystal clear 
a challenge that is as old as America, the 
choice between hope and fear, change or 
more of the same. The courage to move into 
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a new tomorrow or to listen to the crowd 
who says, “Things could be worse.” 

Mr. Bush has said some very compelling 
things tonight that don’t quite square with 
the record. He was President for 3 years be- 
fore he proposed a health care plan that still 
hasn’t been sent to Congress in total; 3 years 
before an economic plan; and he still didn’t 
say tonight that that tax bill he vetoed raised 
taxes only on the rich and gave the rest of 
you a break, but he vetoed it anyway. 

I offer a new direction: Invest in American 
jobs, American education, control health care 
costs, bring this country together again. I 
want the future of this country to be as bright 
and brilliant as its past, and it can be if we 
have the courage to change. 

Mr. Lehrer. President Bush, your closing 
statement. 

President Bush. Well, let me tell you a 
little what it’s like to be President. In the 
Oval Office, you can’t predict what kind of 
crisis is going to come up. You have to make 
tough calls. You can’t be on one hand this 
way and one hand another. You can’t take 
different positions on these difficult issues. 

Then you need a philosophical—I’d call 
it a philosophical underpinning; mine for for- 
eign affairs is democracy and freedom. Look 
at the dramatic changes around the world. 
The cold war is over. The Soviet Union is 
no more, and we're working with a demo- 
cratic country. Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Baltics are free. Take a look at 
the Middle East. We had to stand up against 
a tyrant. The United States came together 
as we .haven’t in many, many years. We 
kicked this man out of Kuwait. In the proc- 
ess, as a result of that will and that decision 
and that toughness, we now have ancient en- 
emies talking peace in the Middle East. No- 
body would have dreamed it possible. 

I think the biggest dividend of making 
these tough calls is the fact that we are less 
afraid of nuclear war. Every parent out there 
has much less worry that their kids are going 
to be faced with nuclear holocaust. All this 
is good. 

On the domestic side, what we must do 
is have change that empowers people. Not 
change for the sake of change, tax and spend. 
We don’t need to do that anymore. What we 
need to do is empower people. We need to 
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invest and save. We need to do better in edu- 
cation. We need to do better in job retrain- 
ing. We need to expand our exports, and 
they're going very, very well indeed. We need 
to strengthen the American family. 


I hope as President that I’ve earned your 
trust. I’ve admitted it when I make a mistake, 
but then I go on and help try to solve the 
problems. I hope I’ve earned your trust, be- 
cause a lot of being President is about trust 
and character. And I ask for your support 
for 4 more years to finish this job. 


Thank you very, very much. 


Mr. Lehrer. Don’t go away yet. I just want 
to thank the three panelists and thank the 
three candidates for participating, President 
Bush, Governor Clinton, and Mr. Perot. 
They will —— again together on October 
the 15th and again on October 19th. Next 
Tuesday there will be a debate among the 
three candidates for Vice President. 


And for now, from Washington mage | 
in St. Louis, Missouri, I’m Jim Lehrer. Than 
you, and good night. 


Note: The debate began at 6:03 p.m. in the 
Field House at Washington University. 


Remarks to the Community in St. 
Louis 
October 11, 1992 


Thank you all. Thanks for that great rally. 
And thanks for the welcome back to Mis- 
souri. Thank you very, very much. Fantastic. 
Hey listen, I think you guys were—I am glad 
to be out of that tag-team match over there. 
I think with my dear friends the Gatlin 
Brothers here and Lee, my other dear friend 
Lee Greenwood, you had the best of all 
worlds being over here, not over there. 


You know, these debate things, the tension 
mounts. But there’s one good thing about 
them: You can look right into that camera 
and take your message, unfiltered, right out 
there to the American people. You can get 
around, and I think our message is a message 
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lieve—and the only way they can win is if 
they try to convince the American people 
that we are a nation in decline. And we are 
not. We are the United States. We are a ris- 
ing nation, the most respected in the entire 
world. 


Yes, we have problems. And on our Agen- 
da for American Renewal we got the answer 
to fix them. But it would be a sorry thing 
to think the only way you can do it is to tear 
down our country. And I’m glad I had an 
opportunity tonight to stand up for America 
and stand up for what is right. 


We need to win this State, and I need your 
help. But we also need something else. We 
need to reelect Senator Kit Bond. He’s doing 
an outstanding job there in the Senate. He’s 
here with us tonight, and a great United 
States Senator. If we had more like him, we 
wouldn’t have people going around yellin 
“Clean House!” We need to clean House an 
Senate; but keep Senator Bond there and 
send more like him, and watch us move this 
country forward. Clean the House, that’s 
right. 


You heard me tonight on there getting my 
2 minutes in every once in a while, I'll tell 
you. But all I want to say to you is thank 
you for this. Do not let them get you discour- 
aged about the United States. I believe I am 
going to win this election because I believe 
I have the trust of the American people. The 
election is about world peace. The election 
is about who has brought change. Governor 
Clinton talks about change, change, change; 
that’s all you'll have left in your pocket if you 
put him in there. We don’t need any more 
tax-and-spend. Stay with our program, and 
watch us move this country forward. 


Thank you all. And on a night like this, 
Lee says it better, but “God Bless the U.S.A.” 
Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. at 
St. Louis Community College at Forest Park. 
In his remarks, he referred to entertainers 
the Gatlin Brothers and Lee Greenwood. 
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Remarks on Signing the Benjamin 
Franklin National Memorial 
Commemorative Medal and Fire 
Service Bill of Rights Act in 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 

October 12, 1992 


Curt, thank you so very much. And I just 
can’t tell you what this event means to me. 
I want to offer a special salute to Curt 
Weldon. He has got to be, when you look 
at the whole Nation, the firefighter’s, the 
emergency responder’s best friend. He is un- 
believable in his steadfast support for every- 
thing we believe in. Curt is very generous 
in his assessment of my role, but it is his 
work, his labor, his efforts that make this his- 
toric bill here—gives us this bill to sign today. 
I want to salute Chief Gallagher; Gene 
Bidoli, the president of the Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation of Delaware County. I want to salute 
the 20 national presidents that are here today 
representing a million and a half emergency 
responders all across our great country. 

It’s an honor to be here. And I guess like 
every kid in America, I grew up wondering 
whether I could ever be a fireman. Barbara 
saw me drilling a hole in the Lincoln Bed- 
room the other day, trying to put a fire pole 
down, curving it around to go down into the 
Oval Office. But I am here today to sign the 
Benjamin Franklin National Memorial Com- 
memorative Medal and Fire Service Bill of 
Rights Act. It authorizes the minting of a 
medal commemorating Benjamin Franklin’s 
contribution to the advancement of science 
and the American fire service. 

The activities funded through the sale of 
the medal we’re going to authorize today will 
help to carry out your important bill of rights. 
The proceeds will help promote education 
and training programs, a greater public 
awareness and support of the many hazards 
of firefighting and emergency response. And 
they will help assure that should the ultimate 
tragedy occur, your loved ones will be taken 
care of. 

The list of benefits from this medal goes 
on and on, and so does the courage of the 
American firefighters. And I know that it can 
be touch and go in some situations, some of 
the calls that you respond to, the danger that 
every firefighter faces when entering a burn- 
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ing building or responding to an accident. 
For your bravery and for your unfailing dedi- 
cation, I say this from the bottom of my 
heart: Thank you on behalf of all Americans. 

Also included in this act is the Fire Service 
Bill of Rights. It is a tribute to all of you. 
It acknowledges the important contributions 
that firefighters make to their communities. 
But most of all, the Fire Service Bill of Rights 
is long-awaited and much-deserved recogni- 
tion for all you do for your country. 

As some of you may know, Teddy Roo- 
sevelt is among my favorite Presidents in his- 
tory, and let me share with you what his fa- 
ther said to him on his 16th birthday. He 
said, “We are not placed here to live exclu- 
sively for ourselves.” And you serve, you 
serve. You serve not only for yourselves 
alone, obviously, but for the family called 
America. 

And on behalf of that family, thank you. 
May God bless each and every one of you. 
All of you are heroes in my book. And may 
God bless the State of Pennsylvania and this 
wonderful country that we are fortunate 
enough to live in, the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

And now you will see me sign enthusiasti- 
cally and make official this very important 
act. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. at 
Springfield Township Fire Co. No. 44. In his 
remarks, he referred to U.S. Representative 
Curt Weldon. H.R. 2448, approved October 
12, was assigned Public Law No. 102-406. 
A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Springfield 
October 12, 1992 


The President. Thank you very, ve 
much. Give them the sign. [Laughter Thank 
you very, very much. Let me say it’s great 
to be back here in Springfield, great to be 
back in this all-important part of Pennsylva- 
nia, and great to be accompanied by one of 
the true national leaders who is your Con- 
gressman, Curt Weldon. He’s doing an out- 
standing job. 
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I hope some of you tuned into last night’s 
political talk-a-thon. I don’t pretend to be an 
Oxford debater, but I think I did OK. What 
we're going to do is continue to tell the truth 
about this country, and let the voters decide 
3 weeks from whenever it is—tomorrow. 
Three weeks away. We need your support. 

You know, listening to our opponents, you 
might think they want you to believe that 
America is a nation in decline. And of course, 
we've got our challenges, but we should 
never forget that our people are still the best 
educated; our economy, in spite of the prob- 
lems, the most dynamic; our workers are still 
the most productive, more productive than 
any other workers in the entire world. And 
I am proud of what we have done to strength- 
en America’s leadership all around the world. 

Four years ago we said we'd bring Ameri- 
ca’s disabled into the mainstream, and we de- 
livered. I said we would do what no President 
has done in 10 years, and that is start to clean 
our air and get rid of acid rain, and we deliv- 
ered. I said we would strengthen the family 
by letting parents, not the Government, 
choose our kids’ child care, and we delivered 
again. 

I am very proud that on my watch more 
than a billion people, almost one-fifth of the 
entire population of the world, have enjoyed 
the first breath of freedom. I’m aia that 
we stood up to the bully of Baghdad and led 
the world to say no to aggression. 

I am especially proud that the children 
here today, the young people, will grow up 
in a world that is safer because we reduced 
the fear of nuclear war. But as you people 
know, the Soviet bear may be gone, but there 
are still some wolves in the woods. It may 
be tempting to believe that we can turn the 
American Commander in Chief into the 
Maytag repairman. But there are still dangers 
in the world, and you've got to ask who do 
you trust to keep your families secure. 

Governor Clinton has absolutely no experi- 
ence in international matters, and I am the 
President who has led the world and made 
these kids safer. I ask for your support on 
that basis. 

You see, the new world brings new chal- 
lenges and new opportunities. We’re part of 
a global economy, and this is no time to hand 
the wheel to a novice. When it comes to 
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steering America through the new global 
economic challenges, America needs a driver 
who knows the highway. Do not take a risk 
on America’s future. 

I have laid out my Agenda for American 
Renewal, the steps that we must take to win 
the economic competition, to build a pros- 
perous, secure Nation for all the kids here 
today. And step number one is to tear down 
the barriers to free and fair trade so that we 
can create good jobs for American workers. 

Yes, we've been caught up in a global eco- 
nomic slowdown. We have to understand 
that the nations of Europe would switch for 
our economy in a fast minute. We have lower 
inflation and lower interest rates. We're the 
world’s leading exporter. And when you shop 
in the world, chances are that the goods in 
the stores say not “Made in Japan,” not 
“Made in Germany,” but “Made in the 
U.S.A.” 

Audience members. U.S.A.! 
U.S.A.! 

The President. And by opening up for- 
eign markets, we will provide call jobs for 
our kids and our grandkids. You know, al- 
ready the average export-related job pays 17 
percent more than a traditional job. So if we 
want our sons and daughters of steelworkers 
to have good jobs, we must fight for free and 
fair trade. I am proud of our administration 
that last week signed the North American 
free trade agreement, forging a $6 trillion 
market from Manitoba to Mexico. NAFTA 
will create 175,000 new American jobs. 

In my second term, we will fight for new 
agreements with the nations of Europe and 
Asia and Latin America. And just as we once 
used our military alliances to win the cold 
war, we can use these economic alliances to 
win the new business war. We are number 
one. Let’s make ourselves even stronger. 

But let’s be serious about one point: If 
we're going to win that competition in the 
new economy, we’ve got to do it, and we've 
got to do it by changing our schools. You 
know, we already spend more per pupil than 
any of our major industrial competitors and 
yet our kids rank near the bottom in math 
and science. We need to embrace new ideas. 
And again, I’m proud of what we've done 
already. Never in history has America had 
national education goals. But today we do. 


U.S.A.! 
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Now let’s build on that goal to give every 
kid here a better education. Never before in 
America have almost 2,000 communities 
committed to literally reinventing our 
schools. And today they are. But we can’t 
stop here. So in my second term I want to 
give every parent in America the right to 
choose their kids’ school, public, private, or 
religious. 

But you know, reforming education will 
not be enough if our graduates can’t find 
jobs. So we have to strengthen American 

usiness. The past 4 years have not been 
easy. American companies are restructuring. 
But almost every American industry—steel, 
computers, biotech—is stronger than just a 
few years ago. Small business is the backbone 
of this economy, creating two out of every 
three jobs. Small business will lead the eco- 
nomic recovery if we can provide the kind 
of tax relief I’m fighting for, relief from tax- 
ation, regulation, and litigation. 

America spends up to $200 billion every 
year on direct cost to lawyers. Japan doesn’t 
spend this, and neither does Germany. I want 
to take on these trial lawyers and reform our 
lawsuit-happy legal system. People don’t 
even dare coach Little League because 
they'll get sued. You see a guy lying along 
the highway, and you don’t dare stop because 
you think somebody will sue you for trying 
to help. Or if you’re a doctor, you don’t dare 
deliver babies because you're afraid some 
crazy patient will sue you with a malpractice 
suit. Well look, we sue each other too much, 
and we care for each other too little. Let’s 
start doing it the other way: care for each 
other more and sue each other less. 

Step four is this: We've got to cut the cost 
of health care. With our current health care 
system, you get sick twice: first when you go 
to the doctor and then a month later when 
you get the bill. I want to reform this mal- 
practice insurance. I want to use competition 
to drive the cost down. I want to make insur- 
ance available to absolutely everybody: the 
poorest of the poor right up through the 
overworked, overtaxed middle class. My plan 
does that, and we still keep the quality of 
American health care. Let’s not go to social- 
ized medicine; let’s go to competitive medi- 
cine. A good doctor ought not to be a luxury, 
not something reserved for the privileged 
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few: not here, not in Pennsylvania, not in 
America, not anymore. Pass my health care 
reform. Give me new Members of Congress. 
Clean out the House. Give us more like Curt. 
Give us people that will pass this kind of leg- 
islation. 

Priority number five is to reach out to 
every American because in the next century 
we need the talent of every person from the 
city to the suburbs to the furthest rural town. 
And to do this we must take back our streets 
from the crackheads and the criminals. We 
must back our law enforcement people. 
Today I’ve just come from a marvelous meet- 
ing of 20 leaders of national firefighting peo- 
ple. And we've got to make them safe by bet- 
ter law enforcement. We must protect those 
who are helping us. 

I’m proud that under my administration 
about 85 percent of the people served their 
full sentences on Federal crimes. We have 
appointed Federal judges who have a little 
less respect for the criminal and a lot more 
for the victims of crime. And that’s the kind 
of judges we need. 

But we want to do even better with tough 
new laws for new crimes like carjacking and 
special laws for crimes against women and 
the elderly. And so I put forward a specific 
plan to eliminate over 4,000 Government 
projects, almost 250 programs that waste 
your hard-earned tax dollars. And I want to 
control the growth of mandatory Federal 
spending without touching Social Security. 
Leave Social Security safe. 

As Curt knows, the Congress can’t do any- 
thing about the deficit, so give me a chance. 
Give me a balanced budget amendment, a 
line-item veto, a check-off on our tax return. 
A check-off on the tax return to take the defi- 
cit off our children’s shoulders. We've got 
to get the job done, and the current Congress 
won't do it. The good news is because of the 
fraud in the banks and the post offices, we’re 
going to have a lot of new Congressmen. And 
I'll sit down and say, let’s change America. 
Let’s get the deficit off the back of these kids. 

Governor Clinton simply cannot stand up 
to the congressional bosses. He refuses to en- 
dorse term limits. I say let’s limit the terms 
of Members of Congress and give the Gov- 
ernment back to the people. 
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So this is some of our agenda for America’s 
renewal. It’s a comprehensive, it’s an innova- 
tive, a new approach, a new plan, and it offers 
the promises of a very different America than 
the plan Governor Clinton proposes. 

Now, look at each of the items I’ve men- 
tioned and you'll see the difference. I hate 
to ruin this beautiful sunny day in Spring- 
field, but I’ve got to tell you a little bit factu- 
ally about Governor Clinton’s record. 

On the question of the North American 
free trade agreement he was first for it and 
then against it. Now he’s for it again. You 
can’t do that. They don’t serve waffles in the 
Oval Office on these tough issues. You have 
to take a position. You can’t keep everybody 
happy, but you’ve got to take a position. You 
can’t be on all sides of every issue. 

In education Governor Clinton talks a 
good game, but he’s flunked the test in Ar- 
kansas. He can’t reform American schools 
because he doesn’t want to offend the very 
powerful union leaders. I want to support the 
teachers, not the teachers’ union. He wants 
to listen to the union and not to the teachers. 

You see the same thing when it comes to 
small business. Governor Clinton and the 
trial lawyers act like Boris and Natasha in 
those old Bullwinkle cartoons, you remem- 
ber? They played goo-goo eyes with each 
other. He wants small business to pay a stiff 
new payroll tax for health care, and that 
eS drive away jobs in small business. And 
we don’t need to destroy jobs; we need to 
create jobs. 

And on crime, I have been endorsed, be- 
cause we have a strong record of backing the 
law enforcement officers, by the National 
Fraternal Order of Police. And get this, the 
police in Little Rock, the ones who know 
Governor Clinton best, have endorsed me for 
President of the United States. 

Here’s the biggest difference of all. Here 
is the biggest difference of all. Where I want 
to make Government smaller, Governor 
Clinton has already proposed—worse than 
Mondale, worse than Dukakis—-$150 billion 
in new taxes. And that ain’t all of it, man. 
He’s also proposed over $200 billion in new 
spending, and he hasn’t got there yet. We 
cannot have that. You’ve got to ask who’s 
going to pay for it. He says sock it to the 
rich. There aren’t that many people that are 
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rich. What he’s going to do is stick it right 
to the cab driver, the teacher, the nurse, the 
firefighter, the construction workers. I say we 
need to help the middle class, not sock it 
to them with more taxes. 

So we've got two fundamentally different 
philosophies of Government. He puts his 
faith in more Government, in special inter- 
ests, in higher taxes to pay for all his prom- 
ises. And I offer smaller Government, lower 
taxes, and more power to the people so that 
we can renew America. 

The Democrats don’t like it when I talk 
about it, but we’ve got to find ways to 
strengthen the American family, not tear it 
apart into shreds by crazy social legislation. 
When Barbara Bush reads to those children 
in the Diplomatic Entrance to the White 
House, she’s saying, “Love your kid. Read 
to the children. Strengthen the American 
family.” And that’s what we must do. [Ap- 
plause] And I agree with you. I think we’ve 
got the best First Lady in a long, long time. 

You know, as I told them last night, in the 
Oval Office, the buck does stop there. You’ve 
got to make tough decisions. You can’t keep 
everybody happy. When you make a mistake 
you pick up and go on and try to continue 
to help the American people. When you do 
something wrong, do like a family person 
does, say, “Look, I made a mistake and now 
I want to go forward.” I believe I have been 
a good, strong leader in tough times for the 
United States of America. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. I believe I have the ideas, 
the experience, and the character to lead 
again so that together we can make our Na- 
tion more safe and more secure. Let us not 
take a risk on America’s future. I ask for your 
trust so that I can finish this job. I am proud 
of the United States. I do not tear it down. 
I want to lift it up and make life better for 
every single American. 

And may God bless you all. May God bless 
you. And thank you os this fantastic show 
of support. I am very, very grateful to you. 
Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:57 a.m. at 
the Springfield Township Municipal Amphi- 
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theater. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to Farm and Business 
Groups in Grand Rapids, Michigan 
October 12, 1992 


Thank you very much. Well, thank you all. 
And let me just thank everybody, thank Jim 
and Tom, Noelle and Brian. Pay respects to 
our Governor, who is rapidly crossing out the 
fact that his wife, Michelle. is not with us 
today, which is our loss. She’s doing a first 
class job as first lady of this State, and I’m 
very proud to have these endorsements from 
the leading farm and business groups in 
Michigan. 

You know, the global economy—and we're 
in a global economy—is in transition. And 
still, compared to the other countries of the 
world, the American economy is in relatively 
good shape. Industrial manufacturing—up, 
versus Japan. In the Bush years, farm income 
and family income averaged highest under 
any President. And inflation is way down, as 
we've heard. Low interest rates mean good 
news for farmers, homebuyers, small-busi- 
ness men and women. 

The real question then in this election is: 
Where do we go from here? And Governor 
Clinton offers a billion dollars a day in new 
promises, at least $150 billion which he’s al- 
ready proposed in new taxes to be paid by, 
of course, small businesses, farmers, and 
middle class. He says soak the rich, but the 
whole country knows better. 

I want to make Government smaller, make 
opportunity larger. And I propose controlling 
the growth of mandatory spending, eliminat- 
ing wasteful Government ialiek while 
still making the necessary investments in job 
training, education, and in high-wage indus- 
tries of the future. 

Last month, the National Association of 
Business Economists compared our two di- 
rections, Governor Clinton’s and mine. And 
the vast majority said that under the Bush 
agenda, inflation would be lower, interest 
rates would be lower, and the budget deficit 
smaller. Michigan voters ought to look at our 
plans in detail and ask which will make their 
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jobs, their families more secure. The Michi- 
gan farm and business community has done 
that, and I am very proud to accept their 
support in our crusade to renew America for 
the next 4 years. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. at 
Kent County International Airport. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Gov. John Engler of 
Michigan; James Barrett, president, Michi- 
gan Cha of Commerce; Tom Guthrie, 
vice chairman, Michigan Farm Bureau 
AgriPac; Noelle Clark, chairwoman, Michi- 
gan chapter, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Businesses; and Brian Wellman, 
chairman, Michigan Homebuilders Associa- 
tion. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Holland, Michigan 
October 12, 1992 


The President. Thank you, Governor. 
What a fantastic rally. Thank you all. Wall- 
to-wall people at Hope. This is beautiful. 
Thank you so very much. And may I thank 
your great Governor, John Engler, and salute 
your Lieutenant Governor, Connie Binsfeld, 
who’s with us. And Peter Hoekstra, who 
we've got to have as a Member of the Con- 
gress. If we had more people in Congress 
like Peter, they wouldn’t be yelling at me, 
“Clean House!” We've got to clean House, 
and one way to do it: Get Peter in there and 
others like him. Good, solid, Michigan peo- 

le. 

: Out there in the audience is someone you 
ought to be very proud of, the man I had 
the pleasure of meeting awhile back, Profes- 
sor Harvey Blankespoor, and his wife, Mar- 
lene. Great leader, great educational leader. 
And of course, it’s a great pleasure to be here 
at Hope College, and great to be back in 
Michigan. 

Now, may I begin by congratulating the 
Flying Dutchmen on your big victory Satur- 
day. You know, I also couldn’t help but notice 
that one of Michigan’s great companies, the 
Herman Miller Corporation, made the fur- 
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niture for last night’s Presidential debate. 
They did a great job. Things got so hot in 
there that I commend whoever made the de- 
cision to nail the podiums to the floor. 
[Laughter] But, you know, Governor Clinton 
has a tendency to take two positions on every 
issue. So van: Herman Miller should make 
a fourth podium, one for Clinton when he’s 
for something and one for Clinton when he’s 
against it. 

You listen to him, and also to some degree 
to Ross Perot, and you get the feeling that 
America is a nation in re wh And yes, we've 
got our challenges. But we should never for- 
get that our people are still the best edu- 
cated; our economy, in spite of a world slow- 
down, the best, the most dynamic; and our 
workers the most productive, more produc- 
tive than any other workers in the entire 
world. And that is the fact. I am proud of 
what we’ve accomplished the past 4 years: 
to strengthen America’s leadership. We are 
respected around the entire world. And we 
are number one. 

Let’s talk about the record. Four years ago, 
I said we would bring the disabled into 
America’s economic mainstream. And we de- 
livered with the Americans for Disability Act, 
the best piece of civil rights legislation in dec- 
ades. 

I said I would do what no President has 
done for 10 years, 20 years and start to clean 
our air of acid rain. And we delivered. I said 
we would strengthen the family by letting 
parents, not the Government, choose our 
kids’ child care. And we delivered on that, 
too. I’m also proud that on our watch more 
than a billion people, almost one-fifth of the 
population of the entire world, have enjoyed 
their first breath of freedom. Democracy and 
freedom are on the move. 

And while Governor Clinton waffled, I 
stood up to a Baghdad bully, and we led the 
world in saying no to aggression. And I’m 
especially proud that the children here today 
will grow up in a world that is safer because 
we reduced the awful threat, the nightmare 
of nuclear weapons. That is a major accom- 
plishment. But you know, while the Soviet 
bear may be gone, there are still wolves in 
the woods. It may be tempting to believe that 
we can turn the American Commander in 
Chief into the Maytag repairman, but there 
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are still real dangers in the world. You must 
ask, who do you trust to keep your families 
secure? 

This is about big things. It’s about the 
Presidency. And Governor Clinton has abso- 
lutely no international experience. I am the 
President who has led the world and made 
our children safer. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. You see this new world, 
the new world today brings new challenges 
and also new opportunities. We are part of 
a global economy, and this is no time to hand 
the wheel to a novice to take a risk with the 
United States. When it comes to steering 
America through the new global economic 
challenges, America needs a driver who 
knows the highway. And I am that man. 

I have laid out this agenda for America’s 
renewal, the steps that we must take to win 
the new economic competition, to build a 
prosperous, secure Nation for all the kids 
here today. Step number one is to tear down 
barriers to free and fair trade so that we can 
create good jobs for American workers. 
Today, we're in a global downturn. But while 
there is anxiety here at home, we have to 
understand that the nations of Europe would 
switch places with us in a minute. We have 
lower inflation. We have lower interest rates. 
And we are the world’s leading exporter. 
When you shop in the world, chances are 
that the goods in the store may say not 
“Made in Japan,” not “Made in Germany,” 
but “Made in the U.S.A.” 

And so we're going to pry open new for- 
eign markets. In so doing, we will provide 
good jobs for our kids and our grandkids. Al- 
ready the average export-related job pays 17 
percent more than a traditional job. So if we 
want the sons and daughters of auto workers 
to have good jobs, we must fight for free and 
fair trade. I’m proud of our record, and I’m 
proud that last week we signed the historic 
North American free trade agreement, forg- 
ing a $6 trillion market from Manitoba to 
Mexico. And that will create 175,000 addi- 
tional American jobs. 

In the second term, we're going to fight 
for new agreements with the nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia and Latin America. Just as we 
once used our military alliances to win the 
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old cold war, we can use our economic alli- 
ances to win the new business war. Because 
give the American worker the chance and 
they will outthink, outcompete, outproduce 
any other worker on the face of the Earth. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. We're not going 
to compete in this new economy if we don’t 
do better by education, if we don’t change 
our schools. We already spend more per 
pupil than any of our major industrial com- 
petitors, and yet our kids in K through 12 
rank near the bottom in math and science. 
We need to embrace new ideas. 

And again, I am proud of what we have 
done already. Never in the history has Amer- 
ica had national educational goals. Today we 
do. That happened under my being President 
of the United States. Never before in Amer- 
ica have almost 2,000 communities commit- 
ted to literally reinventing their schools. 
Today they are. 

But we can’t stop here. So in my second 
term, I want to give every parent in America 
the right to choose their kids’ schools, public, 
private, or religious. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Reforming education, 
though, reforming education won't be 
enough if our aatiiang can’t find jobs. So 
we have to strengthen American business. 
The past 4 years have not been easy as Amer- 
ican companies restructure. But almost every 
American industry—steel, computers, cars, 
biotechnology—is stronger now than just 4 
years ago. Small business is the backbone of 
our new economy, creating two out of every 
three new jobs. And small business will lead 
the new economic recovery if we can provide 
the kind of relief that I am fighting for, relief 
from taxation, regulation, and litigation. 

You know I’m not anti-lawyer, but let me 
tell you something. We spend up to $200 bil- 
lion every year on direct costs to lawyers. 
Japan doesn’t spend this; Germany doesn’t. 
And I want to take on those ambulance chas- 
ers and reform our lawsuit-happy legal sys- 
tem. You see, when doctors are afraid to 
practice, when people are afraid to help 
somebody along the highway, when coaches 
are afraid to coach Little League, my mes- 
sage is this: As a nation, we must sue each 
other less and care for each other more. 
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Step number four of my agenda is to create 
economic security for every working man and 
woman in this country. And that means cut- 
ting the cost of health care. With our current 
health care system, you get sick twice: first, 
when you go to the doctor, then a month 
later when you get the bill. 

I want to reform malpractice insurance. I 
want to use competition to drive costs down 
and make affordable insurance available to 
everyone in the United States, including the 
poorest of the poor. And my health care plan 
does exactly that without taxing small busi- 
ness. 

A good doctor should not be a luxury, not 
something reserved for the privileged few: 
not here, not in Michigan, not in America, 
not anymore. 

Priority number five is to reach out to 
every American, because in the next century 
we need the talent of every person from the 
city to the suburbs to the furthest rural town. 
And to do this, we must take back our streets 
from the crackheads and the criminals. 

We're fighting for strong anticrime legisla- 
tion. And I’m proud that under my adminis- 
tration most Federal inmates serve at least 
85 percent of their full sentence, while in 
Arkansas they serve 20 percent. 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. We have appointed 
judges, and I will continue to do that, who 
have no respect for the criminals and a lot 
more concern for the victims of crime. But 
we must do better. We just passed a bill with 
tough laws against new crimes like 
carjacking. And now we need special laws for 
crimes against women and crimes against the 
elderly. Everybody should be secure in his 
or her own home. The way I see it, if you 
steal a car or if you mug an elderly woman, 
you ought to go to jail, and you shouldn't 
be let out until you're eligible for a birthday 
salute from Willard Scott. 

The final part of my agenda is simply this: 
I believe that Government is too big and 
spends too much of your money. So I have 
put forward a specific plan to eliminate 4,000 
Government projects, almost 240 programs 
that waste your hard-earned tax dollars. I 
want to control, as I said last night, to get 
this deplorable deficit down. We have got to 
control the growth of mandatory Federal 
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spending without touching Social Security. 
We've got to do it. It means a little pain, 
but we cannot saddle the generations rep- 
resented here today with more and more 
Federal debt. 

And here’s something that would help. I’m 
fighting for a balanced budget amendment 
to the Constitution. I am fighting for a line- 
item veto. And I want to give every taxpayer 
the power to designate up to 10 percent of 
your income tax to be used for one purpose 
only: to take the deficit off our children’s 
shoulders. Congress won’t make the tough 
choices, so it’s time for some tough medicine. 
Governor Clinton won’t stand up to the con- 
gressional bosses and endorse term limits. So 
I say let’s limit the terms of Members of Con- 
gress and give Government back to the peo- 

le. 

' And this, then, is my agenda for America’s 
renewal. It offers the promise of a very dif- 
ferent America than the plan Governor Clin- 
ton proposes. I hate to ruin this beautiful day, 
but just look for a minute at each of the items 
I’ve mentioned today, and you'll see the dif- 
ference. 

On the question of the North American 
free trade agreement, Governor Clinton was 
first for it and then against it. Now he’s for 
it again. They do not serve waffles in the Oval 
Office. On tough issues, you have to take a 
stand. You can’t be everything to everybody. 

In education, Governor Clinton talks a 
good game, but he’s flunked his test in Ar- 
kansas. And Governor Clinton can’t reform 
American schools because he doesn’t want 
to offend the powerful unions. I want to of- 
fend the unions and lift up the teachers, not 
the other way around. And so the Gov- 
ernor—one side and then the other—he tells 
the education establishment what they want 
to hear. I want to tell them what they need 
to hear. 

You see the same thing when it comes to 
helping small business. Governor Clinton 
ea the trial lawyers act like Boris and 
Natasha—remember the old Bullwinkle car- 
toons—goo-goo eyes with each other. 
[Laughter] And Governor Clinton doesn’t 
want to touch the legal system. And he wants 
small business to pay a stiff new payroll tax 
for health care, which would drive away your 
jobs. And we do not need to destroy jobs 
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by socking a tax to small business. We need 
to create jobs. 

And on crime, which I mentioned—I told 
you what I’m for—but on crime, here’s all 
you need to know about him. The prestigious 
National Fraternal Order of Police, the na- 
tionwide organization, have endorsed me for 
President. And the police in Little Rock, the 
ones who know Governor Clinton best, Little 
Rock, have endorsed me for President of the 
United States. 

But here is the biggest difference and most 
important. Where I want to make Govern- 
ment smaller, Governor Clinton has already 
proposed, look at his plan, $150 billion in 
new taxes——— 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. and he has promised 
well over $220 billion in new spending. We 
cannot have that. 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. You've got to ask, who’s 
going to pay for all those bills, all the prom- 
ises? And the answer is: not the rich guys. 
It’s the cab drivers, the barbers, the beau- 
ticians, the construction workers. And I say 
it is time to help the middle class. 

And so we've got two very different, very 
different views of America. Governor Clinton 
puts his faith in more Government, in special 
interests, in higher taxes to pay for all these 
promises. And I offer smaller Government, 
lower taxes, and more power to the people 
so that we can renew America. 

Today, as you know, is this glorious Co- 
lumbus Day, and I'd like to point out that 
when Columbus set sail on his voyage, 
Spain’s motto was three words: ne plus ultra. 
All you Latin students out there know that 
this meant “no more beyond.” And after Co- 
lumbus returned from his discovery, Queen 
Isabella dropped the first word from her 
country’s motto. And now it reads plus ultra, 
“more beyond.” 

And today we can say the same thing of 
the United States of America. We have tri- 
umphed around the world, but there is 
“more beyond,” more to reach for, more to 
reach for right here at home: better schools; 
safer streets; stronger families; a dynamic, 
growing economy where you can live your 
dreams. This is the future that I offer Amer- 
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ica. And that is why I ask for your support 
to finish the job. 

Audience members. We want Bush! We 
want Bush! We want Bush! 

The President. Thank you for this fantas- 
tic rally. And may God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:10 p.m. at 
Hope College. 


Proclamation 6489—Energy 
Awareness Month, 1992 


October 9, 1992 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From the cars we drive to the utilities that 
heat and illuminate our homes, schools, and 
hospitals, we Americans depend on safe, reli- 
able sources of energy for our personal mo- 
bility and comfort. At the same time, because 
it is vital to keeping our farms, factories, and 
defense systems functioning smoothly, we 
also depend on secure, reasonably priced en- 
ergy for our economic productivity and na- 
tional security. 

Nearly 2 years ago, as part of our com- 
prehensive efforts to ensure America’s com- 
petitiveness and strength, we set forth our 
National Energy Strategy. Developed over 
more than one and a half years of public rec- 
ommendations and government study, this 
strategy constitutes a blueprint for action to 
increase the United States’ energy security, 
to promote economic growth and jobs, and 
to protect the environment. In addition to 
calling for the prudent development of all 
of our Nation’s energy resources, including 
oil, natural gas, and nuclear energy, this plan 
also calls for increased use of alternative fuels 
such as compressed natural gas, ethanol, and 
methanol. It provides incentives for the de- 
velopment of new technology for oil and gas 
exploration, and it encourages the develop- 
ment and use of renewable sources of energy 
such as geothermal, solar, and hydroelectric 
power. Recognizing the imperative to bal- 
ance our economic and energy security needs 
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with our responsibility to protect the environ- 
ment, our National Energy Strategy also calls 
for more efficient energy "ange and vig- 
orous conservation efforts. Significant 
progress has been made in implementing the 

road range of initiatives proposed in the 
Strategy, including a number requiring new 
legislation. 

The United States is blessed with vast en- 
ergy resources and with the skill to use them 
wisely. The public and private investments 
that we make in research and development 
oriented toward new energy technology will 
pay tremendous dividends for American con- 
sumers by providing access to the safe, reli- 
able energy we need—and at a fraction of 
the cost paid by consumers in other parts 
of the world. Hence, the focus of this year’s 
Energy Awareness Month is “Energy Tech- 
nology for a Competitive America.” This 
theme accentuates the need to mobilize 
American know-how and common sense to- 
ward the goal of better energy production, 
transportation, and use. 

Earlier this year, we launched the National 
Technology Initiative, a program to stimulate 
research and development and to facilitate 
the transfer of exciting new technologies 
from our government laboratories to the pri- 
vate sector. As part of this initiative, the Fed- 
eral Government has entered into a number 
of partnerships with industry to accelerate 
the pace of development of technology that 
will reduce America’s dependence on inse- 
cure supplies of energy and limit the impact 
of energy production and use on our air, land, 
and water. 

Clearly, we can implement the sound en- 
ergy policies and practices that are vital to 
our Nation’s security and competitiveness— 
if we continue to enlist the cooperation of 
business and industry leaders, energy provid- 
ers, consumers, educators, and public offi- 
cials at the Federal, State, and local levels 
of government. Toward that end, the United 
States Department of Energy will be working 
this month to increase public awareness of 
America’s energy needs, as well as the energy 
options that are available to us. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by vir- 
tue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, do 
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hereby proclaim October 1992 as Energy 
Awareness Month. I urge all Americans to 
observe this month with appropriate edu- 
cational programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventeenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:17 a.m., October 13, 1992) 


Note: This proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 13, 
and it was published in the Federal Register 
on October 14. 


Statement on Signing the Instrument 
of Ratification for the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate 


Change 
October 13, 1992 


Today I have signed the instrument of rati- 
fication for the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change, which I sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Senate for advice and con- 
sent on September 8, 1992. The Senate con- 
sented to ratification on October 7, 1992. 
With this action, the United States becomes 
the first industrialized nation (and the fourth 
overall) to ratify this historic treaty. 

I signed this convention on June 12, 1992, 
in Rio de Janeiro at the United Nations Con- 
ference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED). The convention was also signed 
by 153 other nations and the European Com- 
munity. Today I am calling on them to join 
us in ratifying the convention as soon as pos- 
sible and making a prompt start in its imple- 
mentation. 

The Climate Convention is the first step 
in crucial, long-term, international efforts to 
address climate change. The international 
community moved with unprecedented 
speed in negotiating this convention and 
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thereby beginning the response to climate 
change. 

As proposed by the United States, the con- 
vention is comprehensive in scope and ac- 
tion-oriented. All parties must inventory all 
sources and sinks of greenhouse gases and 
establish national climate change programs. 
Industrialized countries must go further, out- 
lining in detail the programs and measures 
they will undertake to limit greenhouse emis- 
sions and adapt to climate change and quan- 
tifying expected results. Parties will meet on 
a regular basis to review and update those 
plans in the light of evolving scientific and 
economic information. 

Since UNCED, the United States has 
begun to refine its national action plan, based 
on the U.S. climate change strategy first an- 
nounced in February 1991 and updated in 
April 1992. The United States was one of 
the first nations to lay out its action plan, 
which will reduce projected levels of net 
greenhouse gas emissions in the year 2000 
by as much as 11 percent. 


Through such measures as the newly en- 
acted national energy legislation, the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1990, the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1992, and other programs and policies of this 
administration, I am confident the United 
States will continue to lead the world in tak- 
ing economically sensible actions to reduce 
the threat of climate change. 


The United States is also assisting develop- 
ing nations with their treaty obligations. Spe- 
cifically, we are committed to providing $25 
million to help such nations find “country 
studies” that will inventory each country’s 
sources and sinks of greenhouse gases and 
identify options for mitigating and —_——-. 
to climate change. The United States hoste 
an international workshop from September 
14 to 16 at the Department of Energy's Law- 
rence Berkeley Laboratory in California to 
plan these country studies. 


We look forward to the December session 
of the Intergovernmental Negotiating Com- 
mittee, December 7-10 in Geneva, to discuss 
with other parties how best to move forward 
in promoting the objectives of the treaty. 
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Statement by Press Secretary 
Fitzwater on Namibia’s Accession to 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty 


October 13, 1992 


The United States welcomes and com- 
mends the Government of Namibia’s acces- 
sion on October 7, 1992, to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). The administra- 
tion has been encouraging President Nujoma 
to make this important decision. Namibia’s 
accession to the NPT represents a positive 
response to the international community's 
heightened concern about the global spread 
of weapons of mass destruction. 

The United States firmly believes this ac- 
tion by Namibia represents another impor- 
tant step toward strengthening international 
security as well as peace and cooperation in 
southern Africa. 


Proclamation 6491—To Suspend the 
Davis-Bacon Act of March 3, 1931, 


Within a Limited Geographic Area in 
Response to the National Emergency 
Caused by Hurricanes Andrew and 

I ik : 


October 14, 1992 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Section 1 of the Davis-Bacon Act of 
March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1494, as amended, 
40 U.S.C. 276a(a)), provides: 

. . every contract in excess of $2,000 
to which the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a party, for construc- 
tion, alteration, and/or repair, includin 
painting and decorating, of public build- 
ings or public works of the United States 
or the District of Columbia within the 
geographical limits of the States of the 
Union or the District of Columbia, and 
which requires or involves the employ- 
ment of mechanics and/or laborers shall 
contain a provision stating the minimum 
wages to be paid various classes of labor- 
ers and mechanics which shall be based 
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upon the wages that will be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to be prevail- 
ing for the corresponding classes of la- 
borers and mechanics employed on 
projects of a character similar to the 
contract work in the city, town, village, 
or other civil subdivision of the State in 
which the work is to be performed, or 
in the District of Columbia if the work 

is to be performed there. . . . 
2. Under various other related acts, the 
ayment of wages is made dependent upon 
Tenunslecltons ty the retin a of taker 

under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

3. Section 6 of the Davis-Bacon Act, 40 
U.S.C. 276a-5, provides that “In the event 
of a national emergency the President is au- 
thorized to suspend the provisions of sections 
276a to 276a-5 of this title.” 

4. Within less than the period of a month, 
three vital areas of the Nation have been dev- 
astated by hurricanes. In late August, South 
Florida and sections of Louisiana experi- 
enced the full force of Hurricane Pre oi 
one of the severest hurricanes ever to strike 
the United States. The devastation that en- 
sued resulted in the largest amount of prop- 
erty damage from a natural disaster in the 
history of the Nation. Tens of thousands of 
homes were destroyed, thousands of business 
establishments were badly damaged, and the 
public infrastructure of much of Dade Coun- 
ty was severely damaged. On September 12, 
an equally ferocious hurricane struck the Ha- 
waiian Islands. As a result of Hurricane Iniki, 
hundreds of homes were destroyed, the tour- 
ist industry on the island of Kauai was dev- 
astated, and much of the island’s infrastruc- 
ture was severely damaged. The combined 
impact of these hurricanes has resulted in 
an unprecedented level of devastation. 

The economic effects of the hurricanes 
have been equally devastating. Many busi- 
nesses have been either destroyed or signifi- 
cantly damaged. Thousands of individuals 
have lost their jobs and livelihood. In addi- 
tion, a record amount of Federal assistance 
will be needed to restore the communities 
that have been ravaged by these hurricanes. 
Accordingly, I find the conditions caused by 
Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki to constitute 
a “national emergency” within the meaning 
of section 6 of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
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(a) The devastation caused by both hurri- 
canes has resulted in more than $20 billion 
in property damage. 

(b) The Federal Government has provided 
over $10 billion in budgetary resources for 
disaster and related assistance to the people 
and the communities that were victimized by 
these hurricanes. 


(c) The wage rates imposed by the Davis- 
Bacon Act increase the cost to the Federal 
Government of providing Federal assistance 
to these areas. 


(d) Suspension of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
and the operation of related acts to the extent 
they depend upon the Secretary of Labor’s 
determinations under the Davis-Bacon Act, 
will result in greater assistance to these dev- 
astated communities and will permit the em- 
ployment of thousands of additional individ- 


uals. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do by 
this proclamation suspend, as to all contracts 
entered into on or after the date of this proc- 
lamation and until otherwise provided, the 
provisions of the David-Bacon Act of March 
3, 1931, as amended, and the provisions of 
all other acts providing for the payment of 
wages, which provisions are dependent upon 
determinations by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Davis-Bacon Act, as they apply to 
contracts to be performed in the following 
jurisdictions: the counties of Broward, Col- 
lier, Dade, and Monroe in the State of Flor- 
ida; the parishes of Terrebonne, Lafourche, 
St. Martin, Assumption, Iberia, St. John the 
Baptist, Iberville, St. Mary, Ascension, East 
Baton Rouge, Lafayette, St. Charles, St. 
Tammany, West Baton Rouge, West 
Feliciana, East Feliciana, Point Coupee, Jef- 
ferson, Acadia, Avoyelles, Cameron, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Orleans, Plaquemines, St. James, 
St. Bernard, Vermillion, Allen, Calcasieu, 
Evangeline, Livingston, Rapides, St. Helena, 
St. Landry, Tangipahoa, and Washington in 
the State of Louisiana; and the islands of 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai, Lanai, and 
Kahoolawe in the State of Hawaii; 


And, as to such contracts to be performed 
in such jurisdictions, I do hereby suspend, 
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until otherwise provided, the provisions of 
any Executive order, proclamation, rule, reg- 
ulation, or other directive providing for the 
payment of wages, which provisions are de- 
pendent upon determinations by the Sec- 
retary of Labor under the Davis-Bacon Act; 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventeenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
5:04 p.m., October 14, 1992] 


Note: This proclamation was published in 
the Federal Register on October 16. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 


the Partial Suspension of the Davis- 
Bacon Act 


October 14, 1992 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report that I have exercised my 
statutory authority under section 6 of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, 40 U.S.C. 276a-5, to sus- 
pend the provisions of sections 276a to 276a— 
5 of the Davis-Bacon Act in the event of a 
national emergency. I have found that the 
conditions caused by Hurricanes Andrew and 
Iniki constitute a “national emergency” with- 
in the meaning of section 6. I have, therefore, 
suspended the provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act in designated areas in the States of Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and Hawaii. 

This action is more fully set out in the en- 
closed proclamation that I have issued today. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Dan Quayle, President of the Sen- 
ate. 
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Proclamation 6492—National 
Occupational Therapy Day, 1992 


October 14, 1992 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Thanks to the nearly 46,000 occupational 
therapists and their assistants in the United 
States, millions of Americans with potentially 
disabling conditions are able to lead produc- 
tive, fulfilling lives. On this occasion, we sa- 
lute this dedicated group of health care pro- 
fessionals and acknowledge the importance 
of their work. 


According to the Department of Health 
and Human Services, each year practitioners 
of occupational therapy treat more than 
7,500,000 children and adults whose lives 
have been disrupted by physical injury or ill- 
ness, developmental problems, the aging 
process, or psychosocial difficulties such as 
substance abuse. Occupational therapists 
work in a variety of settings, including tn 
pitals, schools, nursing facilities, rehabilita- 
tion and mental health centers, and commu- 
nity and migrant health clinics, as well as 
through independent practices and home 
health agencies. After Operation Desert 
Storm, occupational therapy practitioners 
joined in providing a wide range of rehabili- 
tation services and programs for our veterans. 
Whatever the setting or individual need, oc- 
cupational therapy practitioners are united 
by their commitment to high quality patient 
care. 


Tracing its roots as far back as the 15th 
century, when physicians observed that pa- 
tients who performed daily chores recovered 
much more quickly than their idle counter- 
parts, occupational therapy has evolved into 
a multifaceted health care discipline. Today 
we salute the men and women who have cho- 
sen to serve their fellowman through this 
profession. 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
471, has designated October 14, 1992, as 
“National Occupational Therapy Day” and 
has requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this day. 
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Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 14, 1992, as Na- 
tional Occupational Therapy Day. I invite all 
Americans to observe this day with appro- 
priate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventeenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:22 p.m., October 15, 1992] 


Note: This proclamation was published in 
the Federal Register on October 19. 


Statement by Press Secret 
Fitzwater on the 1992 Winners of the 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 


Awards 
October 14, 1992 


The President today congratulates the five 
winners of the 1992 Malcolm Baldrige Qual- 
ity Award for excellence in quality manage- 
ment. 

The winners in the manufacturing cat- 
egory are AT&T Network Systems Group/ 
Transmission Business Unit of Morristown, 
NJ, and Texas Instruments Inc. Defense Sys- 
tems and Electronics Group of Dallas, TX. 
The winners in the service category are 
AT&T Universal Card Services of Jackson- 
ville, FL, and the Ritz-Carlton Hotel Co. of 
Atlanta, GA. In the small business category, 
the winner is the Granite Rock Co. of 
Watsonville, CA. 

The Baldrige Award is given annually, in 
memory of the late Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige, to acknowledge exem- 
plary efforts of U.S. companies in instilling 
in their workplaces a commitment to quality 
products and services. 
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Statement by Press Secretary 
Fitzwater on Russian Action to 
Resolve Korean Airlines Flight 007 
Questions 


October 14, 1992 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin met today 
in Moscow with U.S. Ambassador Robert 
Strauss and family members of Americans 
killed in the Soviet shootdown of Korean Air- 
lines flight 007 in September 1983. President 
Yeltsin offered his condolences to the Amer- 
ican people, the American families of the vic- 
tims, and the other countries involved. He 
also transferred to the United States impor- 
tant documents and information concerning 
the shootdown from Soviet archives, includ- 
ing information pertaining to the aircraft's 


black box. 


The President is deeply grateful to Presi- 
dent Yeltsin for this courageous effort to re- 
solve the many questions which still linger 
from one of the cold war’s greatest tragedies. 
President Yeltsin’s actions demonstrate once 
again the benefits from the new U.S.-Russian 
relationship which is grounded in coopera- 
tion, respect, and a commitment to forge to- 
gether a new era of peace. 


Today’s meeting followed years of discus- 
sion of the KAL tragedy between the United 
States and the Soviet and Russian Govern- 
ments. The President and other senior Amer- 
ican officials have raised this issue repeatedly 
during the last 2 years in an effort to discover 
the truth concerning the deaths of 63 Amer- 
ican citizens who were aboard the flight. 


The delegation of American family mem- 
bers will continue discussions with the Rus- 
sian Government in Moscow this week on 
the important issues that remain to be re- 
solved, including disposition of the remains 
and personal effects of the victims which may 
have been uncovered during the Soviet 
search effort, the families desire to hold a 
memorial service near the crash site, and ex 
gratia payments to each American family. 
The administration supports the family mem- 
bers in their efforts to reach a final resolution 
of all issues concerning this tragedy. 
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Executive Order 12816— 
Management Improvement in the 
Federal Government 


October 14, 1992 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and in order to coordi- 
nate and implement policies with respect to 
management improvement in the Federal 
Government, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Establishment and Membership 
of the President’s Council on Management 
Improvement. 


(a) There is established as an interagency 
committee the President’s Council on Man- 
agement Improvement (“Council”). 


(b) The Council shall be composed of the 
Deputy Director for Management of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, who shall 
serve as Chairman, and one senior official, 
who is a full-time officer or employee of the 
Federal Government and who is responsible 
for management or administration, from 
each of the following agencies as selected by 
the heads of those agencies: 

(1) Department of State; 

(2) Department of the Treasury; 

(3) Department of Defense; 

(4) Department of Justice; 

(5) Department of the Interior; 
) Department of Agriculture; 
) Department of Commerce; 

Department of Labor; 

(9) Department of Health and Human 
Services; 
(10) Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; 
(11) Department of Transportation; 
(12) Department of Energy; 
(13) Department of Education; 
(14) Department of Veterans Affairs; 
(15) Agency for International Develop- 
ment; 
(16) Environmental Protection Agency; 
(17) Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission; 
(18) Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; 
(19) Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration; 
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(20) Federal Emergency Management 
Agency; 

(21) Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission; 

(22) Federal Reserve Board; 

(23) General Services Administration; 
(24) Interstate Commerce Commission; 
(25) National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; 

(26) National Archives and Records Ad- 
ministration; 

(27) Nuclear Regulatory Commission; 
(28) Office of Personnel Management; 
(29) Resolution Trust Corporation; 

(30) Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; 

(31) Small Business Administration; 

(32) Tennessee Valley Authority; and 
(33) United States Information Agency. 

(c) The Council membership also shall in- 
clude the following officials: 

(1) Deputy Director, Office of Person- 
nel Management; 

(2) Deputy Administrator, General 
Services Administration; 

(3) Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development or a full-time officer or 
employee of the Federal Government 
designated by that official; 

(4) Assistant to the President for Presi- 
dential Personnel or a full-time officer 
or employee of the Federal Government 
designated by that official; 

(5) Assistant Director for General Man- 
agement, Office of Management and 
Budget; and 

(6) At-large members appointed by the 
Chairman pursuant to section 3(e) of 
this order. 

(d) The Council shall have a Vice Chair- 
man selected by the Chairman from among 
the Council membership. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Council. 

(a) The Council shall serve as an inter- 
agency forum to discuss problems and rec- 
ommend improvements in Government 
management and operations and to provide 
advice to the Chairman on matters pertaining 
to the management of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Council shall: 

(1) assist in the formulation of short- and 
long-range plans to promote improve- 
ments in the management and adminis- 
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trative systems and operations of the 
Federal Government; 

(2) identify specific department and 
agency management solutions that may 
have Governmentwide application and 
assist in the dissemination of this infor- 
mation and the implementation of these 
solutions; 

(3) serve as a resource to assist in an 
advisory capacity in the development, 
review, revision, and implementation of 
Governmentwide policies in support of 
the central management agencies of the 
Federal Government, including the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, the 
Office of Personnel Management, and 
the General Services Administration; 
and 

(4) serve as a forum to recommend solu- 
tions to interagency management prob- 
lems. 

(b) In conducting these functions, the 
Council shall not interfere with existing lines 
of authority and responsibility in the depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Sec. 3. Responsibilities of the Chairman. 
The Chairman shall: 

(a) establish, in consultation with the 
Council membership as he deems appro- 
priate, eee and agenda topics for the 
Council; 

(b) report, on behalf of the Council and 
as appropriate, to the President, the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
the agency heads, and the Cabinet on the 
goals and accomplishments of the Council; 

(c) establish such committees or working 
groups of the Council, including an executive 
committee, as the Chairman may find nec- 
essary or appropriate for the efficient con- 
duct of Council functions; 

(d) appoint a Vice Chairman from among 
the Council’s membership to assist the 
Chairman in representing the Council and 
to perform duties as determined by the 
Chairman; 

(e) appoint other full-time officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to the 
Council as at-large members for specific 
terms to provide special expertise to the 
Council and to perform duties as determined 
by the Chairman; and 
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(f) be supported by the Assistant Director 
for General Management of the Office of 
Management and Budget, who shall advise 
and assist the Chairman in the execution of 
the responsibilities set forth above and act 
for the Chairman in his or her absence. 

Sec. 4. Administrative Provisions. 

(a) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall provide the Council 
with administrative support as may be nec- 
essary for the performance of its functions. 

(b) To the extent permitted by law, the 
head of each agency represented on the 
Council shall provide its representative with 
such administrative support as necessary to 
enable the agency representative to carry out 
his or her responsibilities and to support the 
Governmentwide activities of the Council. 

Sec. 5. Revocation. Executive Order No. 
12479 is revoked. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
October 14, 1992. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:32 p.m., October 15, 1992] 


Note: This Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on October 
15, and it was published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on October 19. 


Statement on Signing the Advisory 
Council on California Indian Policy 
Act of 1992 


October 14, 1992 


I am signing into law H.R. 2144, the “Advi- 
sory Council on California Indian Policy Act 
of 1992.” The Council is to review the status 
of, and Federal policy towards, California In- 
dian tribes. 

In 1978 the Department of the Interior 
established the Federal Acknowledgment 
Process to ensure that all petitions for rec- 
ognition as a federally recognized tribe would 
be evaluated in an objective and uniform 
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manner. The process, developed with the 
support of the Indian tribes and the Con- 
gress, provides each petitioning group the 
opportunity for an unbiased, detailed review 
of its petition. 

I support the Federal Acknowledgment 
Process for the review of all petitions for trib- 
al recognition. It is a stated policy objective 
of the Administration to restore terminated 
tribal entities, as appropriate. I do not, how- 
ever, support establishment of separate rec- 
ognition procedures or policies exclusive to 
one State. I note that the members of the 
Council created under this Act are effectively 
selected by various California Indian tribes. 
Thus they are not appointed in conformity 
with the Appointments Clause of the Con- 
stitution, Article II, section 2, clause 2. I sign 
this bill on the understanding that the Coun- 
cil will serve only in an advisory capacity. In 
particular, I note that the tribal and 
descendency lists created by the Council may 
not, without further congressional action, 
serve as the basis for determining eligibility 
for Federal funds or benefits. 

Finally, I am also troubled that, although 
the advice of the Council may influence im- 
portant decisions, members and staff have 
been specifically exempted from any restric- 
tions involving financial conflicts of interest. 
There does not appear to be any justification 
for this exemption. In order to protect the 
integrity of the Council, I direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in consultation with 
the Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics, to ensure that, as a condition of ap- 
pointment, members and staff of the Council 
agree to abide by appropriate standards of 
conduct set forth in 5 C.F.R. 2635. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
October 14, 1992. 


Note: H.R. 2144, approved October 14, was 
assigned Public Law No. 102-416. This state- 
ment was released by the Office of the Press 
Secretary on October 15. 
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Proclamation 6493—Polish- 
American Heritage Month, 1992 


October 15, 1992 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The peoples of the United States and Po- 
land enjoy a deep and abiding friendship that 
is rooted in centuries-old ties of kinship and 
culture—and in our common devotion to lib- 
erty and democratic government. Therefore, 
our entire Nation gladly joins with Americans 
of Polish descent in observing Polish-Amer- 
ican Heritage Month. 

For descendants of America’s first Polish 
settlers and for the many sons and daughters 
of Poland who have emigrated to the United 
States in this century, Polish-American Her- 
itage Month is a time of rightful celebration 
and pride. It is a time to celebrate the mag- 
nificent land of which Adam Mickiewicz and 
other poets wrote, its “fields rich in varied 
flowers, silvered with wheat and gilded with 
rye.” It is also a time to celebrate Poland’s 
many contributions to the world, from the 
scientific genius of Copernicus to the con- 
summate artistry of Paderewski and Chopin. 
Through individuals such as Maximilian 
Mary Kolbe and countless other martyrs who 
died in the name of freedom and of the Cre- 
ator who has granted it to each of us, Poland 
has also given the world powerful examples 
of courage and faith. 

It is such faith, courage, and devotion to 
liberty that have long fortified the cultural 
and familial ties that exist between the Polish 
and American peoples. Like colonists from 
other countries, the first Polish settlers in the 
United States braved a treacherous ocean 
journey in order to obtain freedom and op- 
portunity in a new land. Recognizing the uni- 
versal importance of our Nation’s struggle for 
independence, courageous Poles such as 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko and Casimir Pulaski 
later became heroes of our Revolutionary 
War. This month, we also remember the 
brave resistance to tyranny that Poles have 
demonstrated in this century, from the small 
garrison at Westerplatte to the Jewish 
ghettoes of Warsaw, from quiet places of 
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prayer and worship to the busy docks of the 
Gdansk shipyards. 

Despite generations of foreign domination 
and repressive rule, including invasion by 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union in 1939 
and the declaration of martial law in 1981, 
Poles never surrendered their hopes of free- 
dom and self-determination. Those hopes 
were expressed clearly in the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, the second written na- 
tional constitution in history after our own 
and one that has remained a prized symbol 
of Polish patriotism and resolve. 

Today the people of Poland are forging a 
bright future or a new constitution and 
government, and we Americans are proud to 
support their efforts to establish enduring 
democratic institutions and a thriving, mar- 
ket-oriented economy. Beginning in 1989, 
the United States worked with Poland and 
other nations to establish a $1 billion pro- 
gram for the stabilization of Polish currency. 
We have also been working together through 
the Polish-American Enterprise Fund to en- 
courage private sector development in Po- 
land through investment, loans, technical as- 
sistance, and other means. In addition, it is 
my goal to establish stronger commercial ties 
with Poland by proposing a free trade agree- 
ment that would be part of a strategic net- 
work of free trade agreements throughout 
the world. These ties will promote economic 
growth and jobs in both of our countries. 

The special relationship that exists be- 
tween the United States and Poland promises 
to be one of continued cooperation and 
friendship, and as we once again observe Pol- 
ish-American Heritage Month, we look for- 
ward to many more occasions for celebration 
in the future. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
305, has designated October 1992 as “Polish- 
American Heritage Month” and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 1992 as Polish- 
American Heritage Month. I encourage all 
Americans to join in observance of this 
month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of October, in the 
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year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-two, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
seventeenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:23 p.m., October 15, 1992 ] 


Note: This proclamation was published in 
the Federal Register on October 19. 


Presidential Debate in Richmond, 
Virginia 
October 15, 1992 


Ms. Simpson. Good evening, and wel- 
come to the second of three Presidential de- 
bates between the major candidates for 
President of the United States. The can- 
didates are the Republican nominee, Presi- 
dent George Bush; the independent, Ross 
Perot; and Governor Bill Clinton, the Demo- 
cratic nominee. 

My name is Carole Simpson, and I will 
be the moderator for tonight’s 90-minute de- 
bate which is coming to you from the campus 
of the University of Richmond in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Now, tonight’s program is unlike any other 
Presidential debate in history. We’re making 
history now, and it’s pretty exciting. An inde- 
pendent polling firm has selected an audi- 
ence of 209 uncommitted voters from this 
area. The candidates will be asked questions 
by these voters on a topic of their choosing, 
anything they want to ask about. My job as 
moderator is to, you know, take care of the 

uestioning, ask questions myself if I think 
there needs to be continuity and balance, and 
sometimes I might ask the candidates to re- 
spond to what another candidate may have 
said. 

Now, the format has been agreed to by 
representatives of both the Republican and 
Democratic campaigns, and there is no sub- 
ject matter that is restricted. Anything goes. 
We can ask anything. After the debate the 
candidates will have an opportunity to make 
a closing statement. 
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So, President Bush, I think you said it ear- 
lier, let’s get it on. 

President Bush. Let's go. 

Ms. Simpson. And I think the first ques- 


tion is over here. 


Foreign Trade and Domestic Jobs 


Q. I'd like to direct my question to Mr. 
Perot. What will you do as President to open 
foreign markets to fair competition from 
American business and to stop unfair com- 
petition here at home from foreign countries 
so that we can bring jobs back to the United 
States? 

Mr. Perot. That’s right at the top of my 
agenda. We've shipped millions of jobs over- 
seas, and we have a strange situation because 
we have a process in Washington where after 
you've served for a while, you cash in, be- 
come a foreign lobbyist, make $30,000 a 
month, then take a leave, work on Presi- 
dential campaigns, make sure you got good 
contacts, and then go back out. 

Now, if you just want to get down to brass 
tacks, first thing you ought to do is get all 
these folks that have got these one-way trade 
agreements that we've negotiated over the 
years and say, “Fellas, we'll take the same 
deal we gave you.” They'll gridlock right at 
that point, because, for example, we've got 
international competitors who simply could 
not unload their cars off the ships if they had 
to comply, you see, if it was a two-way street, 
just couldn’t do it. 

We have got to stop sending jobs overseas. 
To those of you in the audience who are busi- 
ness people, pretty simple: If you’re paying 
$12, $13, $14 an hour for factory workers, 
and you can move your factory south of the 
border, pay $1 an hour for labor, hire 
young—let’s assume you've been in business 
for a long time; you've got a mature 
workforce—pay $1 an hour for your labor, 
have no health care—that’s the most expen- 
sive single element in making a car—have 
no environmental controls, no pollution con- 
trols, and no retirement, and you don’t care 
about anything but making money, there will 
be a giant sucking sound going south. So if 
the people send me to Washington, the first 
thing I'll do is study that 2,000-page agree- 
ment and make sure it’s a two-way street. 
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I have one last part here. I decided I was 
dumb and didn’t understand it, so I called 
the “Who’s Who” of the folks that have been 
around it. And I said, “Why won’t everybody 
go south?” They say, “It would be disrup- 
tive.” I said, “For how long?” I finally got 
them up for 12 to 15 years. And I said, “Well, 
how does it stop being disruptive?” And that 
is, when their jobs come up from $1 an hour 
to $6 an hour, and ours go down to $6 an 
hour, then it’s leveled again. But in the mean- 
time, you’ve wrecked the country with these 
kinds of deals. We've got to cut it out. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Perot. I see 
that the President has stood up, so he must 
have something to say about this. 

President Bush. Well, Carole, the thing 
that saved us in this global economic slow- 
down has been our exports, and what I’m 
trying to do is increase our exports. If, in- 
deed, all the jobs were going to move south 
because of lower wages, there are lower 
wages now, and they haven’t done that. So 
I have just negotiated with the President of 
Mexico, the North American free trade 
agreement, and the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, I might add. I want to have more of 
these free trade agreements because export 
jobs are increasing far faster than any jobs 
that may have moved overseas. That’s a scare 
tactic, because it’s not that many. But any 
one that’s here, we want to have more jobs 
here, and the way to do that is to increase 
our exports. 

Some believe in protection. I don’t. I be- 
lieve in free and fair trade. That’s the thing 
that saved us, and so I will keep on, as Presi- 
dent, trying to get a successful conclusion to 
the GATT round, the big Uruguay round of 
trade which will really open up markets for 
our agriculture, particularly. I want to con- 
tinue to work after we get this NAFTA agree- 
ment ratified this coming year. I want to get 
one with Eastern Europe. I want to get one 
with Chile. Free and fair trade is the answer, 
not protection. 

As I say, we've had tough economic times, 
and it’s exports that have saved us, exports 
that have built—— 

Ms. Simpson. Govermor Clinton. 

Governor Clinton. I'd like to answer the 
question, because I’ve actually been a Gov- 
ernor for 12 years, so I've known a lot of 
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people who have lost their jobs because of 
jobs moving overseas, and I know a lot of 
ple whose plants have been strengthened 

y increasing exports. 

The trick is to expand our export base and 
to expand trade on terms that are fair to us. 
It is true that our exports to Mexico, for ex- 
ample, have gone up, and our trade deficit’s 
gone down. It’s also true that, just today, a 
record-high trade deficit was announced with 

apan. 

So what is the answer? Let me just men- 
tion three things very quickly. Number one, 
make sure that other countries are as open 
to our markets as our markets are to them. 
If they're not, have measures on the books 
that don’t take forever and a day to imple- 
ment. . 

Number two, change the Tax Code. There 
are more deductions in the Tax Code for 
shutting plants down and moving overseas 
than there are for modernizing plants and 
equipment here. Our competitors don’t do 
that. Emphasize and subsidize modernizing 
plants and equipment here, not moving 
plants overseas. 

Number three, stop the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program that now gives low interest 
loans and job training funds to companies 
that will actually shut down and move to 
other countries, but we won’t do the same 
thing for plants that stay here. So more trade 
but on fair terms, and favor investment in 
America. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. I think we have 
a question over here. 


Federal Deficit 


Q. This is for Governor Clinton. In the 
real world, that is, outside of Washington, 
DC, compensation and achievement are 
based on goals defined and achieved. My 
question is about the deficit. Would you de- 
fine in specific dollar goals how much you 
would reduce the deficit in each of the 4 
years of a Clinton administration and then 
enter into a legally binding contract with the 
American people that if you did not achieve 
those goals that you would not seek a second 
term? Answer yes or no, and then comment 
on your answer, please. 

Governor Clinton. No, and here’s why; 
I'll tell you exactly why, because the deficit 
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now has been building up for 12 years. I'll 
tell you exactly what I think can be done. 
I think we can bring it down by 50 percent 
in 4 years and grow the economy. 

Now, I could get rid of it in 4 years in 
theory on the books now, but to do it you'd 
have to raise taxes too much and cut benefits 
too much to people who need them, and it 
would even make the economy worse. 

Mr. Perot will tell you, for example, that 
the expert he hired to analyze his plan says 
that it will bring the deficit down in 5 years, 
but it will make unemployment bad for 4 
more years. So my view is, sir, you have to 
increase investment, grow the economy, and 
reduce the deficit by controlling health care 
costs, prudent reductions in defense, cuts in 
domestic programs, and asking the wealthiest 
Americans and foreign corporations to pay 
their fair share of taxes, and investing in 
growing this economy. 

I ask everybody to look at my economic 
ideas. Nine Nobel Prize winners and over 
500 economists and hundreds of business 
people, including a lot of Republicans, said 
this is the way you've got to go. If you don’t 
grow the economy, you can’t get it done. But 
I can’t foresee all the things that will happen, 
and I don’t think a President should be 
judged solely on the deficit. 

Let me also say we’re having an election 
today. You'll have a shot at me in 4 years, 
and you can vote me right out if you think 
I’ve done a lousy job. I would welcome you 
to do that. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. President? 

President Bush. Well, I’ve got to—I’m a 
little confused here because I don’t see how 
you can grow the deficit down by raising peo- 
ple’s taxes. You see, I don’t think the Amer- 
ican people are taxed too little. I think they're 
taxed too much. I went for one tax increase, 
and when I make a mistake, I admit it, say 
that wasn’t the right thing to do. Governor 
Clinton’s program wants to tax more and 
spend more: $150 billion in new taxes, spend 
another $220 billion. I don’t believe that’s 
the way to do it. 

Here’s some things that will help. Give us 
a balanced budget amendment. He always 
talks about Arkansas having a balanced budg- 
et, and they do. But he has a balanced budget 
amendment; have to do it. I'd like the Gov- 
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ernment to have that. I think it would dis- 
cipline not only the Congress, which needs 
it, but also the executive branch. 

I'd like to have what 43 Governors have, 
the line-item veto. So if the Congress can’t 
cut, we've got a reckless s nding Congress, 
let the President have a shot at it by wiping 
out things that are pork barrel or naan 
of that nature. 

I’ve proposed another one. Some sophisti- 
cates think it may be a little gimmicky. I think 
it’s good. It’s a check-off. It says to you as 
a taxpayer—say, you're going to pay a tax of 
$1,000 or something; you can check 10 per- 
cent of that if you want to in one box, and 
that 10 percent, $100, or if you’re payin 
$10,000, whatever it is, $1,000, check it off, 
and make the Government, make it lower 
the deficit by that amount. If the Congress 
won't do it, if they can’t get together and 
negotiate how to do that, then you’d have 
a sequester across the board. You’d exempt 
Social Security. I don’t want to tax or touch 
Social Security. I’m the President that said, 
“Hey, don’t mess with Social Security.” And 
we haven't. 

So I believe we need to control the growth 
of mandatory —- back to this gentle- 
man’s question, that’s the main growing thing 
in dies bulge The program that the Presi- 
dent—two-thirds of the budget, I, as Presi- 
dent, never get to look at, never get to touch. 
We've got to control that growth to inflation 
and population increase, but not raise taxes 
on the American people now. I just don’t be- 
lieve that would stimulate any kind of growth 
at all. 

Ms. Simpson. How about you, Mr. Perot? 

Mr. Perot. Well, we're $4 trillion in debt, 
and we're going into debt an additional $1 
billion, a little more than $1 billion, every 
working day of the year. Now, the thing I 
love about it—I’m just a businessman. I was 
down in Texas, taking care of business, tend- 
ing to my family. This situation got so bad 
that I decided I had better get into it. The 
American people asked me to get into it. But 
I just find it fascinating that while we sit here 
tonight, we will go into debt an additional 
$50 million in an hour and a half. 

Now, it’s not the Republicans’ fault, of 
course, and it’s not the Democrats’ fault. 
What I’m looking for is who did it? Now, 
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they’re the two folks involved; so maybe if 
you put them together, they did it. Now, the 
facts are we have to fix it. 

I’m here tonight for these young people 
up here in the balcony from this college. 
When I was a young man, when I got out 
of the Navy, I had multiple job offers. Young 
people with high grades can’t get a job. The 
18- to 24-year-old high school graduates 10 
years ago were making more than they are 
now. In other words, we were down to—18 
percent of them were making—the 18- to 
24-year-olds were making less than $12,000. 
Now that’s up to 40 percent. And what’s hap- 
pening in the meantime? The dollar’s gone 
through the floor. 

Now, whose fault is that? Not the Demo- 
crats; not the Republicans. Somewhere out 
there there’s an extraterrestrial that’s doing 
this to us, I guess. [Laughter] And everybody 
says they take responsibility. Somebody, 
somewhere has to take responsibility for this. 
Put it to you bluntly, the American people: 
If you want me to be your President, we're 
going to face our problems. We'll deal with 
the problems. We'll solve our problems. 
We'll pay down our debt. We'll pass on the 
American dream to our children. I will not 
leave our children a situation that they have 
today. 

When I was a boy, it took two generations 
to double the standard of living. Today it will 
take 12 generations. Our children will not 
see the American dream because of this debt 
that somebody, somewhere dropped on us. 

Ms. Simpson. You're all wonderful speak- 
ers, and I know you have lots more to add. 
But I have talked to this audience, and they 
have lots of questions on other topics. Can 
we move to another topic, please? 

We have one up here, I think. 
Presidential Campaign 

Q. Yes, I'd like to address all the can- 
didates with this question. The amount of 
time the candidates have spent in this cam- 
paign trashing their opponents’ character and 
their programs is depressingly large. Why 
can’t your discussions and proposals reflect 
the genuine complexity and the difficulty of 
the issues to try to build a consensus around 


the best aspects of all proposals? 
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Ms. Simpson. Who wants to take that 
one? Mr. Perot, you have an answer for ev- 
erything, don’t you? Go right ahead, sir. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Perot. No, I don’t have an answer for 
everything. As you all know, I’ve been buying 
30-minute segments to talk about issues. To- 
morrow night on NBC from 10:30 to 11, east- 
ern, we're going to talk about how you pay 
the debt down. So we’re going to come right 
down to that one, see. We'll be on again Sat- 
urday night 8 to 9 o’clock on ABC. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Ms. Simpson. Okay, okay. 

Mr. Perot. So the point is, finally, I 
couldn’t agree with you more, couldn’t agree 
with you more. And I have said again and 
again and again, let’s get off mud wrestling. 
Let’s get off personalities, and let’s talk about 
jobs, health care, crime, the things that con- 
cern the American people. I’m spending my 
money, not PAC money, not foreign money, 
my money to take this message to the people. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Perot. So 
that seems directed. He would say it’s you 
gentlemen that have been doing that. Mr. 
Clinton, Governor Clinton, how do you— 
President Bush, how would you like to re- 
spond? 

President Bush. Well, first place, I be- 
lieve that character is a part of being Presi- 
dent. I think you have to look at it. I think 
that has to be a part of candidate for Presi- 
dent or being President. In terms of pro- 
grams, I’ve submitted, what, four different 
budgets to the United States Congress in 
great detail. They're so heavy they'd give you 
a broken back. Everything in there says what 
I am for. Now, I’ve come out with a new 
agenda for America’s renewal, a plan that I 
believe really will help stimulate the growth 
of this economy. 

My record on world affairs is pretty well- 
known because I’ve been President for 4 
years. So I feel I’ve been talking issues. No- 
body likes “who shot John,” but I think the 
first negative campaign run in this election 
was by Governor Clinton. And I’m not going 
to sit there and be a punching bag. I’m going 
to stand up and say, “Hey, listen, here’s my 
side of it.” But character is an important part 
of the equation. 
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The other night, Governor Clinton 
raised—I don’t know if you saw the debate 
the other night, suffered through that. 
[Laughter] Well, he raised a question of my 
father. It was a good line, well-rehearsed and 
well-delivered. But he raised a question of 
my father and said, “Well, your father, Pres- 
cott Bush, was against McCarthy. You should 
be ashamed of yourself—McCarthyism.” 

I remember something my dad told me. 
I was 18 years old, going to Penn Station 
to go into the Navy. He said, “Write your 
mother,” which I faithfully did. He said, 
“Serve your country.” My father was an 
honor, duty, and country man. And he said, 
“Tell the truth.” And I've tried to do that 
in public life, all through it. That has said 
something about character. 

My argument with Governor Clinton—you 
can call it mud wrestling, but I think it’s fair 
to put it in focus—is I am deeply troubled 
by someone who demonstrates and organizes 
demonstration in a foreign land when his 
country’s at war. Probably a lot of kids here 
disagree with me, but that’s what I feel. 
That’s what I feel passionately about. I’m 
thinking of Ross Perot’s running mate sitting 
in the jail; how would he feel about it? But 
maybe that’s generational. I don’t know. 

But the big argument I have with the Gov- 
ernor on this is this taking different positions 
on different issues, trying to be one thing 
to one person here that’s opposing the 
NAFTA agreement and then for it; what we 
call waffling. And I do think that you can’t 
turn the White House into the waffle house. 
You've got to say what you're for. And you 
have got to—— 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. President, I am getting 
time cues, and with all due respect, I’m sorry. 

President Bush. Excuse me, I don’t want 
to—no, go ahead, Carole. 

Ms. Simpson. Governor Clinton. 

President Bush. 1 get wound up because 
I feel strongly. 

Ms. Simpson. Yes, you do. [Laughter] 

Governor Clinton. Let me say first of all 
to you that I believe so strongly in the ques- 
tion you asked that I suggested this format 
tonight. I started doing these formats a year 
ago in New Hampshire, and I found that we 
had huge crowds because all I did was let 
people ask questions, and I tried to give very 
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specific answers. I also had a program start- 
ing last year. 

I’ve been disturbed by the tone and the 
tenor of this campaign. Thank goodness the 
networks have a fact check so I don’t have 
to just go blue in the face anymore. Mr. Bush 
said once again tonight I was going to have 
a $150 billion tax increase. When Mr. Quayle 
said that, all the networks said: that’s not 
true; he’s got over $100 billion in tax cuts 
and incentives. 

So I’m not going to take up your time to- 
night, but let me just say this. We'll have 
a debate in 4 days, and we can talk about 
this character thing again, but the Washing- 
ton Post ran a long editorial today saying they 
couldn’t believe Mr. Bush was making char- 
acter an issue, and they said he was the great- 
est political chameleon, for changing his posi- 
tions, of all time. 

Now, I don’t want to get into that—— 

President Bush. Please don’t say anything 
by the Washington Post. 

Governor Clinton. Wait a minute. Let’s 
don’t—you don’t have to believe that. Here’s 
my point. I’m not interested in his character. 
I want to change the character of the Presi- 
dency. And I’m interested in what we can 
trust him to do and what you can trust me 
to do and what you can trust Mr. Perot to 
do for the next 4 years. So I think you're 
right, and I hope the rest of the night belongs 
to you. 

Ms. Simpson. May I—I talked to this au- 
dience before you gentlemen came, and I 
asked them about how they felt about the 
tenor of the campaign. Would you like to let 
them know what you thought about that, 
when I said are you pleased with how the 
campaign’s been going! 

Audience members. No! 

Ms. Simpson. Who wants to say why you 
don’t like the way the campaign is going? We 
have a gentleman back here? 


Focusing on Issues 


Q. If I may, and forgive the notes here, 
but I’m shy on camera. The focus of my work 
as a domestic mediator is meeting the needs 
of the children that I work with by way of 
their parents, and not the wants of their par- 
ents. I ask the three of you, how can we as, 
symbolically, the children of the future Presi- 
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dent, expect the two of you, the three of you, 
to meet our needs, the needs in housing and 
in crime and you name it, as opposed to the 
wants of your political spin doctors and your 
political parties? 

Ms. Simpson. So your question is—— 

Q. Can we focus on the issues and not 
the personalities and the mud? I think there 
is a need—if we could take a poll here with 
the folks from Gallup, perhaps—I think there 
is a real need here to focus at this point on 
the needs. 

Ms. Simpson. How do you respond? How 
do you gentlemen respond to—— 

Governor Clinton. | agree with him. 

Ms. Simpson. President Bush? 

President Bush. Let’s do it. Let’s talk 
about programs for children. 

Q. Could we cross our hearts, and it 
sounds silly here, but could we make a com- 
mitment? You know, we’re not under oath 
at this point, but could you make a commit- 
ment to the citizens of the United States to 
meet our needs, and we have many, and not 
yours again? You know, I repeat that; that’s 
a real need I think that we all have. 

President Bush. | think it depends on 
how you define it. I mean, I think, in general, 
let’s talk about these issues, let’s talk about 
the programs. But in the Presidency, a lot 
goes into it. Caring goes into it; that’s not 
particularly specific. Strength goes into it; 
that’s not specific. Standing up against ag- 
gression; that’s not specific in terms of a pro- 
gram. This is what a President has to do. 

So, in principle, though, I'll take your 
point. I think we ought to discuss child care 
or whatever else it is. 

Ms. Simpson. And you two? 

Governor Clinton. Ross had his hand up. 

Mr. Perot. No hedges, no ifs, ands, and 
buts, I’ll take the pledge, because I know the 
American people want to talk about issues 
and not tabloid journalism. So I'll take the 
pledge, and we'll stay on the issues. 

Now, just for the record, I don’t have any 
spin doctors. I don’t have any speechwriters. 
Probably shows. [Laughter] I make those 
charts you see on television even. [Laughter] 
But you don’t have to wonder if it’s me talk- 
ing. Hey, what you see is what you get. If 
you don’t like it, you’ve got two other choices, 
right? 
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Governor Clinton. Wait a minute. I want 
to say just one thing now, Ross, in fairness. 
The ideas I express are mine. I’ve worked 
on these things for 12 years, and I’m the only 
person up here who hasn’t been part of 
Washington in any way for the last 20 years. 
So I don’t want the implication to be that 
somehow everything we say is just cooked 
up and put in our head by somebody else. 
I iat 12 years very hard as a Governor 
on the real problems of real people. I’m just 
as sick as you are by having to wake up and 
figure out how to defend myself every day. 
I never thought I’d ever be involved in any- 
thing like this. 

Mr. Perot. May I finish? 

Ms. Simpson. Yes, you may finish. 

Mr. Perot. Very briefly? 

Ms. Simpson. Yes, very briefly. 

Mr. Perot. I don’t have any foreign money 
in my campaign. I don’t have any foreign lob- 
byists on leave in my campaign. I don’t have 
any PAC money in my campaign. I’ve got 
five and a half million hard-working people 
who have put me on the ballot, and I Gaines 
to them. 

Ms. Simpson. Okay. 

Mr. Perot. And they are interested in what 
you're interested in. I'll take the pledge. I’ve 
already taken the pledge on cutting the defi- 
cit in half. I never got to say that. There’s 
a great young group, Lead or Leave, college 
students, young people who don’t want us 
to spend their money. I took the pledge we’d 
cut it out. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. We have a ques- 
tion here. 


Domestic Infrastructure 


Q. Yes. I would like to get a response from 
all three gentlemen. And the question is, 
what are your plans to improve the physical 
infrastructure of this Nation, which includes 
the water system, the sewer system, our 
transportation systems, et cetera? Thank you. 

Ms. Simpson. The cities. Who is going to 
fix the cities, and how? 

President Bush. I'd be glad to take a shot 
at it. 

Ms. Simpson. Please. 

President Bush. I’m not sure that—and 
I can understand if you haven’t seen this be- 
cause there’s been a lot of hue and cry. We 
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passed this year the most farthest looking 
transportation bill in the history of this coun- 
try since Eisenhower started the interstate 
highways, $150 billion for improving the in- 
frastructure. That happened when I was 
President. So I am very proud of the way 
that came about, and I think it’s a very, very 
good beginning. 

Like Mr. Perot, I am concerned about the 
deficits. And $150 billion is a lot of money, 
but it’s awful hard to say we're going to go 
out and spend more money when we're try- 
ing to get the deficit down. But I would cite 
that as a major accomplishment. 

We hear all the negatives. When you're 
President, you expect this. Everybody's run- 
ning against the incumbent. They can do bet- 
ter; everyone knows that. But here’s some- 
thing that we can take great pride in because 
it really does get to what you're talking about. 
Our home initiative, our homeownership ini- 
tiative, HOPE, that passed the’ Congress is 
a good start for having people own their own 
homes instead of living in these deadly tene- 
ments. 

Our enterprise zones that we hear a lot 
of lip service about in Congress would bring 
jobs into the inner city. There’s a good pro- 
gram. I need the help of everybody across 
this country to get it passed in substantial 
way by the Congress. 

When we went out to South Central in 
Los Angeles—some of you may remember 
the riots there. I went out there. I went to 
a boy’s club, and every one of them, the boy’s 
club leaders, the ministers, all of them were 
saying, pass enterprise zones. We go back to 
Washington and very difficult to get it 
through the Congress. 

But there’s going to be a new Congress. 
No one likes gridlock. There’s going to be 
a new Congress because the old one, I don’t 
want to get this man mad at me, but there 
was a post office scandal and a bank scandal. 
You're going to have a lot of new Members 
of Congress. And then you can sit down and 
say, “Help me do what we should for the 
cities. Help me pass these programs.” 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. President, aren’t you 
threatening to veto the bill, the urban aid 
bill, that included enterprise zones? 

President Bush. Sure, but the problem 
is you get so many things included in a great, 
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big bill that you have to look at the overall 
good. That’s the problem with our system. 
If you had a line-item veto, you could knock 
out the pork. You could knock out the tax 
increases, and you could do what the people 
want, and that is create enterprise zones. 

Ms. Simpson. Governor Clinton, you're 
chomping at the bit. 

Governor Clinton. That bill pays for 
these urban enterprise zones by a mt the 
wealthiest Americans to pay a little more, and 
that’s why he wants to veto it, just like he 
vetoed an earlier bill this year. This is not 
mud stinging This is fact slinging. 

President Bush. There you go. 

Governor Clinton. A bill earlier this 
year—this is fact—that would have given in- 
vestment tax credits and other incentives to 
reinvest in our cities and our country. But 
it asked the wealthiest Americans to pay a 
little more. Mr. Perot wants to do the same 
thing. I agree with him. I mean, we agree 
with that. 

Let me tell you specifically what my plan 
does: My plan would dedicate $20 billion a 
year in each of the next 4 years for invest- 
ments in new transportation, communica- 
tions, environmental cleanup, and new tech- 
nologies for the 21st century. We would tar- 
get it especially in areas that have been either 
depressed or which have lost a lot of defense- 
related jobs. 

There are 200,000 people in California, for 
example, who have lost fa defense-related 
jobs. They ought to be engaged in — 
high-speed rail. They ought to be engag 
in breaking ground in other technologies, 
doing waste recycling, clean water tech- 
nology, and things of that kind. We can cre- 
ate millions of jobs in these new tech- 
nologies, more than we're going to lose in 
defense if we target it. But we're investing 
a much smaller percentage of our income in 
the things you just asked about than all of 
our major competitors. Our wealth growth 
is going down as a result of it. It’s making 
the country poorer, which is why I answered 
the gentleman the way I did before. 

We have to both bring down the deficit 
and get our economy going through these 
kinds of investments in order to get the kind 
of wealth and jobs and incomes we need in 
America. 
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Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, what about your 
plans for the cities? You want to tackle the 
economy and the deficit first. 

Mr. Perot. First, you've got to have money 
to pay for these things. So you've got to cre- 
ate jobs, and there are all kinds of ways to 
create jobs in the inner city. Now, I am not 
a politician, but I think I could go to Wash- 
ington in a week and get everybody holding 
hands and get this bill signed, because I 
talked to the Democratic leaders, and they 
want it. I talked to the Republican leaders, 
and they want it. But since they are bred 
from childhood to fight with one another 
rather than get results, I would be glad to 
drop out and spend a little time and see if 
we couldn’t build some bridges. 

Now, results is what counts. The President 
can’t order Congress around. Congress can’t 
order the President around. That’s not bad 
for a guy that’s never been there, right? But 
you have to work together. Now, I have 
talked to the chairmen of the committees 
that want this; they’re Democrats. The Presi- 
dent wants it. But we can’t get it because 
we sit here in gridlock because it’s a cam- 
paign year. We didn’t fund a lot of other 
things this year, like the savings and loan 
mess. That’s another story that we're going 
to pay a big price for right after the election. 

The facts are, though, the facts are the 
American people are hurting. These people 
are hurting in the inner cities. We're shipping 
the low-paying, quote, “low-paying” jobs 
overseas. What are low-paying jobs? Textiles, 
shoes, things like that that we say are yester- 
day’s industries. They're tomorrow’s indus- 
tries in the inner city. 

Let me say in my case, if I’m out of work, 
I'll cut grass tomorrow to take care of my 
family. I'll be happy to make shoes. I'll be 
happy to make duthing I'll make sausage. 
You just give me a job. Put those jobs in the 
inner cities, instead of doing diplomatic deals 
and shipping them to China, where prison 
labor does the work. 


Washington Gridlock 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, everybody 
thought you won the first debate because you 
were plain-speaking, and you make it sound, 
oh, so simple. “We'll just do it.” What makes 
you think that you’re going to be able to get 
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the Democrats and Republicans together any 
better than these guys? 

Mr. Perot. If you asked me if I could fly 
a fighter plane or be an astronaut, I can’t. 
I've spent my life creating jobs. It’s some- 
thing I know how to do, and very simply in 
the inner city, they’re starved. You see, small 
businesses is the way to jump-start the inner 
city. 

Ms. Simpson. Are you answering my 
question? [Laughter] 

Mr. Perot. You want jobs in the inner city? 
Do you want jobs in the inner city? Is that 
your question? 

Ms. Simpson. No, I want you to tell me 
how you’re going to be able to get the Repub- 
licans and Democrats in Congress 

Mr. Perot. Oh, I’m sorry. 

Ms. Simpson. to work together better 
than these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Perot. I’ve listened to both sides. If 
they would talk to one another instead of 
throwing rocks, I think we could get a lot 
done. And among other things, I would say, 
okay, over here in this Senate committee, to 
the chairman who is anxious to get this bill 
passed, to the President who’s anxious, I’d 
say, “Rather than just yelling at one another, 
why don’t we find out where we’re apart; try 
to get together. Get the bill passed, and give 
the people the benefits, and not play party 
politics right now.” 

I think the press would follow that so 
closely that probably they would get it done. 
That’s the way I would do it. I doubt if they'll 
give me the chance, but I will drop every- 
thing and go work on it. 

Ms. Simpson. Okay. I have a question 
here. 


Gun Control and Crime 


Q. My question was originally for Gov- 
ernor Clinton, but I think I would welcome 
a response from all three candidates. As you 
are aware, crime is rampant in our cities. In 
the Richmond area, and I’m sure it’s hap- 
pened elsewhere, 12-year-olds are carrying 
guns to school. And I’m sure when our 
Founding Fathers wrote the Constitution, 
they did not mean for the right to bear arms 
to apply to 12-year-olds. So I’m asking, where 
do you stand on gun control, and what do 
you plan to do about it? 
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Ms. Simpson. Governor Clinton? 

Governor Clinton. I support the right to 
keep and bear arms. I live in a State where 
over half the adults have hunting or fishing 
licenses or both. But I believe we have to 
have some way of checking handguns before 
they’re sold to check the criminal history, the 
mental health history, and the age of people 
who are buying them. Therefore, I support 
the Brady bill, which would impose a national 
waiting period, unless and until a State did 
what only Virginia has done now, which is 
to automate its records. Once you automate 
your records, then you don’t have to have 
a waiting period, but at least you can check. 

I also think we should have, frankly, re- 
strictions on assault weapons, whose only 
purpose is to kill. We he give the police 
a fighting chance in our urban areas where 
the gangs are building up. 

The third thing I would say doesn’t bear 
directly on gun control, but it’s very impor- 
tant. We need more police on the street. 
There is a crime bill which would put more 
police on the street, which was killed for this 
session by a filibuster in the Senate, mostly 
by Republican Senators. I think it’s a shame 
it didn’t pass. I think it should be made the 
law, but it had the Brady bill in it, the waiting 
pexiod. 

I also believe that we should offer college 
scholarships to people who will agree to work 
them off as police officers. I think as we re- 
duce our military forces, we should let people 
earn military retirement by coming out and 
working as police officers. 

Thirty years ago there were three police 
officers on the street for every crime. Today, 
there are three crimes for every police offi- 
cer. In the communities, which have had real 
success putting police officers near schools 
where kids carry weapons, to get the weapons 
out of the schools—are on the same blocks, 
you've seen crime go down. In Houston 
there’s been a 15-percent drop in the crime 
rate in the last year because of the work the 
mayor did there in increasing the police 
force. So I know it can work. I’ve seen it 
happen. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. 

President Bush? 

President Bush. | think you put your fin- 
ger on a major problem. I talk about 
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strengthening the American family. It’s very 
hard to strengthen the family if people are 
scared to walk down to the corner store and 
send their kid down to get a loaf of bread. 
It’s very hard. I have been fighting for very 
strong anticrime legislation, habeas corpus 
reform, so you don’t have these endless ap- 

als; so when somebody gets sentenced, 
* , this is for real. I've been fighting for 
changes in the exclusionary rule, so if an hon- 
est cop stops somebody and makes a tech- 
nical mistake, the criminal doesn’t go away. 
I'll probably get into a fight in this room with 
some, but I happen to think that we need 
stronger death penalties for those that kill 
police officers. 

Virginia’s in lead in this, as Governor Clin- 
ton properly said, on this identification sys- 
tem for firearms. I am not for national reg- 
istration of firearms. Some of the States that 
have the toughest antigun laws have the high- 
est levels off crime. I am for the right—as 
the Governor says, I’m a sportsman, and I 
don’t think you ought to eliminate all kinds 
of weapons. 

But I was not for the bill that he was talk- 
ing about because it was not tough — 
on the criminal. I’m very pleased that the 
Fraternal Order of Police in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, endorsed me, because I think they 
see I’m trying to strengthen the anticrime 
legislation. We’ve got more money going out 
for local police than any previous administra- 
tion. 

So we've got to get it under control. And 
as one last point I’d make: drugs. We have 
got to win our national strategy against drugs, 
the fight against drugs. We’re making some 
progress, doing a little better on interdiction. 
We're not doing as well amongst the people 
that get to be habitual drug users. The good 
news is, and I think it’s true in Richmond, 
teenage use is down of cocaine substantially, 
60 percent in the last couple of years. So 
we're making progress. But until we get that 
one done, we're not going to solve the neigh- 
borhood crime problem. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, there are young 
black males in America dying at 
unprecedented — 

Mr. Perot. I would just make a comment 
on this. 

Ms. Simpson. Yes, I’m getting—— 
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Mr. Perot. Oh, you're going to elaborate. 
Okay, excuse me. 

Ms. Simpson. ——+to the fact that homi- 
cide is the leading cause of death among 
young black males, 15 to 24 years old. What 
are you going to do to get the guns off the 
street? 

Mr. Perot. On any program, and this in- 
cludes crime, you'll find we have all kinds 
of great plans lying around that never get 
enacted into law and implemented. I don’t 
care what it is, competitiveness, health care, 
crime, you name it. The Brady bill, I agree 
that it’s a timid step in the right direction, 
but it won't fix it. So why pass a law that 
won't fix it? 

Now, what it really boils down to is can 
you live—we have become so preoccupied 
with the rights of the criminal that we te 
forgotten the rights of the innocent. In our 
country, we have evolved to a point where 
we’ve put millions of innocent people in jail, 
because you go to the poor neighborhoods 
and they've put bars on their windows and 
bars on their doors and put themselves in 


jail to protect the things that they acquired 
legitimately. Now, that’s where we are. 
We have got to become more concerned 


about people who play by the rules and get 
the balance we require. This is going to ae 
first, building a consensus in grassroots 
America. Right from the bottom up, the 
American people have got to say they want 
it. And at that point, we can pick from a vari- 
ety of plans and develop new plans. And the 
way you get things done is bury yourselves 
in the room with one another, put together 
the best program, take it to the American 
people, use the electronic town hall, the kind 
of thing you’re doing here tonight, build a 
consensus, and then do it and then go on 
to the next one. But don’t just sit here slow 
dancing for 4 years doing nothing. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. 
Perot. 

We have a question up here. 


Term Limits 

Q. Please state your position on term lim- 
its. And if you are in favor of them, how will 
you get them enacted? 


President Bush. Any order? I'll be glad 
to respond. I strongly support term limits for 
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Members of the United States Congress. I 
believe it would return the Government clos- 
er to the people, the way that Ross Perot 
is talking about. The President’s terms are 
limited to two, a total of 8 years. What's 
wrong with limiting the terms of Members 
of Congress to 12? Congress has gotten kind 
of institutionalized. For 38 years, one party 
has controlled the House of Representatives. 
And the result? A sorry little post office that 
can’t do anything right, and a bank that has 
more overdrafts than all of Chase Bank and 
Citibank put together. 

We've got to do something about it. I think 
you get a certain arrogance, bureaucratic ar- 
rogance if people stay there too long. So I 
favor, strongly favor term limits. And how to 
get them passed? Send us some people that 
will pass the idea, and I think you will. I think 
the American people want it now. Everyplace 
I go, I talk about it, and I think they want 
it done. 

Actually, you’d have to have some amend- 
ments to the Constitution because of the way 
the Constitution reads. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. 

Governor Clinton? 


Governor Clinton. I know they're popu- 


‘lar, but I’m against them. I'll tell you why. 


I believe, number one, it would pose a real 
problem for a lot of smaller States in the 
Congress who would have enough trouble 
now making sure their interests are heard. 
Number two, I think it would increase the 
influence of unelected staff members in the 
Congress who have too much influence al- 
ready. I want to cut the size of the congres- 
sional staffs, but I think you’re going to have 
too much influence there with people who 
were never elected who have lots of exper- 
tise. 

Number three, if the people really have 
a mind to change, they can. You're going to 
have 120 to 150 new Members of Congress. 
Now, let me tell you what I favor instead. 
I favor strict controls on how much you can 
spend running for Congress, strict limits on 
political action committees, requirements 
that people running for Congress appear in 
open public debates like we’re doing now. 
If you did that, you could take away the in- 
cumbent’s advantage, because challengers 
like me would have a chance to run against 
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incumbents like him for the House races and 
Senate races, and then the voters could make 
up their own mind without being subject to 
an unfair fight. So that’s how I feel about 
it, and I think if we had the right kind of 
campaign reform, we'd get the changes you 
want. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, would you like 
to address term limitations? 

Mr. Perot. Yes. Let me do it first on a 
personal level. If the American people send 
me up to do this job, I intend to be there 
one term. I do not intend to spend one 
minute of one day thinking about reelection. 
It is a matter of principle. My situation is 
unique, and I elmnenl it. I will take abso- 
lutely no compensation. I go as their servant. 

Now, I have set as strong an example as 
I can. And at that point, when we sit down 
over at Capitol Hill—tomorrow night I’m 
going to be talking about Government re- 
form. It is a long subject; you wouldn’t let 
me finish tonight. If you want to hear it, you 
can get it tomorrow night. [Laughter] But 
the point is, you'll hear it tomorrow night. 
But we have got to reform Government. 

If you put term limits in and don’t reform 
Government, you won't get the benefit you 
thought. It takes both. So we need to do the 
reforms and the term limits. And after we 
reform it, it won’t be a lifetime career oppor- 
tunity. Good people will go serve and then 
go back to their homes, and not become for- 
eign lobbyists and cash in at 30,000 bucks 
a month, and then take time off to run some 
President’s campaign. 

They're all nice people. They're just in a 
bad system. I don’t think there are any vil- 
lains, but boy, is the system rotten. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you very much. 

We have a question over here. 


Health Care Reform 


Q. I'd like to ask Governor Clinton, do 
you attribute the rising costs of health care 
to the medical profession itself, or do you 
think the problem lies elsewhere? And what 
specific proposals do you have to tackle this 
problem? 

Governor Clinton. I’ve had more people 
talk to me about their health care problems, 
I guess, than anything else. All across Amer- 
ica, people who have lost their jobs, lost their 
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businesses, had to give up their jobs because 
of sick children—so let me try to answer you 
in this way. 

Let’s start with the premise. We spend 30 
percent more of our income than any nation 
on Earth on health care. And yet, we insure 
fewer people. We have 35 million people 
without any insurance at all, and I see them 
all the time. One hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans a month have lost their health insurance 
just in the last 4 years. 

So if you analyze where we're out of line 
with other countries you come up with the 
following conclusions: Number one, we 
spend at least $60 billion a year on insurance, 
administrative costs, bureaucracy, and Gov- 
ernment regulation that wouldn’t be spent 
in any other nation. So we have to have, in 
my judgment, a drastic simplification of the 
basic health insurance policies of this coun- 
try, be very comprehensive for eve 
Employers would cover their onslagms: 
Government would cover the unemployed. 

Number two, I think you have to take on 
specifically the insurance companies and re- 
quire them to make some significant change 
in the way they rate = in the big com- 
munity pools. I think you have to tell the 
pharmaceutical companies they can’t keep 
raising drug prices at 3 times the rate of infla- 
tion. I think you have to take on medical 
fraud. I think you have to help doctors stop 
practicing defensive medicine. I’ve rec- 
ommended that our doctors be given a set 
of national practice guidelines and that if 
they follow those guidelines, that raises the 
presumption that they didn’t do anything 
wrong. I think you have to have a system 
of primary preventive clinics in our inner 
cities and our rural areas so people can have 
access to health care. 

But the key is to control the costs and 
maintain the quality. To do that, you need 
a system of managed competition where all 
of us are covered in big groups, and we can 
choose our doctors and our hospitals from 
a wide range, but there is an incentive to 
control costs. And I think there has to be— 
I think Mr. Perot and I agree on this—there 
has to be a national commission of health 
care providers and health care consumers 
that set ceilings to —_ health costs in line 


with inflation plus population growth. 
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Now, let me say, some people say we can’t 
do this, but Hawaii does it. They cover 98 
percent of their people, and their insurance 
premiums are much cheaper than the rest 
of America. So does Rochester, New York. 
They now have a plan to cover everybody, 
and their premiums are two-thirds the rest 
of the country. This is very important. It’s 
a big human problem and a devastating eco- 
nomic problem for America. I’m going to 
send a plan to do this within the first 100 
days of my Presidency. It’s terribly impor- 
tant. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. Sorry to cut you 
short, but, President Bush, health care re- 
form. 

Preside-:t Bush. | just have to say some- 
thing. I don’t want to stampede—Ross was 
very articulate. Across the country, I don’t 
want anybody to stampede to cut the Presi- 
dent’s salary off altogether. Barbara is sitting 
over here, and I—(laughter|—but what I 
have proposed, 10 percent cut, downsize the 
Government, and we can get that done. 

She asked the question, I think, is whether 
the health care profession was to blame. No. 
One thing to blame is these malpractice law- 
suits. They are breaking the system. It costs 
$20 to $25 billion a year, and I want to see 
those outrageous claims capped. Doctors 
don’t dare to deliver babies sometimes be- 
cause they're afraid that somebody’s going 
to sue them. People don’t dare, medical prac- 
titioners, to help somebody along the high- 
way that are hurt because they're afraid that 
some lawyer's going to come along and get 
a big lawsuit. 

So you can’t blame the practitioners or the 
health—and my program is this: Keep the 
Government as far out of it as possible, make 
insurance available to the poorest of the poor 
through vouchers, next range in the income 
bracket through tax credits, and get on about 
the business of pooling insurance. A great, 
big company can buy—Ross has got a good 
size company, been very successful. He can 
buy insurance cheaper than mcm and pop 
stores on the corner. But if those mom and 
pop stores all get together and pool, they, 
too, can bring the cost of insurance down. 

So I want to keep the quality of health 
care. That means keep Government out of 
it. I don’t like this idea of these boards. It 
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all sounds to me like you’re going to have 
some Government setting price. I want com- 
petition, and I want to pool the insurance 
and take care of it that way. 

Here’s the other point. I think medical 
care should go with the person. If you leave 
a business, I think your insurance should go 
with you to some other business. You 
shouldn’t be worrying if you get a new job 
as to whether that’s going to—and part of 
our plan is to make it what they call portable, 
big word, but that means if you’re working 
for the Jones Company and you go to the 
Smith Company, your insurance goes with 
you. I think it’s a good program. I’m really 
excited about getting it done, too. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot? 

Mr. Perot. We have the most expensive 
health care system in the world. Twelve per- 
cent of our gross national product goes to 
health care. Our industrial competitors, who 
are beating us in competition, spend less and 
have better health care. Japan spends a little 
over 6 percent of its gross national product; 
Germany spends 8 percent. 

It’s fascinating. You bought a front-row, 
box seat, and you’re not happy with your 
health care. You’re saying tonight we've got 
bad health care but very expensive health 
care. Folks, here’s why. Go home and look 
in the mirror. You own this country, but you 
have no voice in it the way it’s organized now. 
If you want to have a high-risk experience 
comparable to bungee jumping—[laugh- 
ter|—go into Congress sometime when 
they're working or this kind of legislation, 
when the lobbyists are running up and down 
the halls. Wear your safety-toe shoes when 
you go. [Laughter] And as a private citizen, 
believe me, you are looked on as a major 
nuisance. The facts are, you now have a Gov- 
ernment that comes at you. You’re supposed 
to have a Government that comes from you. 

Now, there are all kinds of good ideas, bril- 
liant ideas, terrific ideas on health care. None 
of them ever get implemented because—let 
me give you an example. A Senator runs 
every 6 years. He’s got to raise 20,000 bucks 
a week to have enough money to run. Who’s 
he going to listen to, us or the folks running 
up and down the aisle with money, the lobby- 
ists, the PAC money? He listens to them. 
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Who do they represent? Health care indus- 
try. Not us. 

Now, you've got to have a Government 
that comes from you again. You've got to 
reassert your ownership in this country, and 
you've got to completely reform our Govern- 
ment. And at that point, they'll just be like 
apples falling out of a tree. The programs 
will be good because the elected officials will 
be listening too. I said the other night I was 
all ears oa I would listen to any good idea. 
I think we ought to do plastic surgery on a 
lot of these guys so that they’re all ears, too, 
and listen to you. Then you get what you 
want, and shouldn’t you? You paid for it. Why 
shouldn’t you get what you want as opposed 
to what some lobbyist cuts a deal, writes the 
little piece in the law, and it goes through. 
That’s the way the game’s played now. Until 
you change it, you’re going to be unhappy. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. 

Governor Clinton, you wanted one brief 
point. 

Governor Clinton. One brief point. We 
have elections so people can make decisions 
about this. The point I want to make to you 
is, a bipartisan commission reviewed my plan 
and the Bush plan and concluded—there 
were as many Republicans as Democratic 
health care experts on it—they concluded 
that my plan would cover everybody, and his 
would leave 27 million behind by the year 
2000 and that my plan in the next 12 years 
would save $2.2 trillion in public and private 
money to reinvest in this economy. The aver- 
age family would save $1,200 a year under 
the plan that I offered, without any erosion 
in the quality of health care. So I ask you 
to look at that. 

You have to vote for somebody with a plan. 
That’s what you have elections for. If people 
say, “Well, he got elected to do this,” and 
then the Congress says, “Okay, I’m going to 
do it.” That’s what the election was about. 

Ms. Simpson. Brief, Governor Clinton. 
Thank you. 

We have a question right here. 


Personal Impact of the Economy 


Q. Yes, how has the national debt person- 
ally affected each of your lives? And if it 
hasn’t, how can you honestly find a cure for 
the economic problems of the common peo- 
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ple if you have no experience in what's ailing 
them? 

Mr. Perot. May I answer it? 

Ms. Simpson. Well, Mr. Perot, yes, of 
course. 

Mr. Perot. Who do you want to start with? 

Q. My question is for each of you, so—— 

Mr. Perot. Yes, it caused me to disrupt 
my private life and my business to get in- 
volved in this activity. That’s how much I care 
about it. Believe me, if you knew my family 
and if you knew the private life I have, you 
would agree in a minute that that’s a whole 
lot more fun than getting involved in politics. 

I have lived the American dream. I came 
from a very modest background. Nobody’s 
been luckier than I’ve been. All the way 
across the spectrum, and the greatest riches 
of all are my wife and children. It’s true of 
any family. But I want all the children, I want 
these young people up here to be able to 
start with nothing but an idea like I did and 
build a business. But they've got to have a 
strong, basic economy. And if you're in debt, 
it’s like having a ball and chain around you. 

I just figure as lucky as I’ve been, I owe 
it to them, and I owe it to the future genera- 
tions. And on a very personal basis, I owe 
it to my children and grandchildren. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Perot. 

Mr. President. 

President Bush. Well, I think the national 
debt affects everybody. Obviously, it has a 
lot to do with interest rates—— 

Ms. Simpson. She’s saying you personally. 

Q. You, on a personal basis, how has it 
affected you? 

Ms. Simpson. Has it affected you person- 
ally? 

President Bush. Well, I’m sure it has. I 
love my grandchildren. I want to think 
that 

Q. How? 

President Bush. I want to think that 
they’re going to be able to afford an edu- 
cation. I think that that’s an important part 
of being a parent. If the question—maybe 
I get it wrong. Are you suggesting that if 
somebody has means that the national debt 
doesn’t affect them? 

Q. What I’m saying—— 
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President Bush. I’m not sure | get it. 
Help me with the question, and I'll try to 
answer it. 

Q. Well, I’ve had friends that have been 
laid off in jobs —— 

President Bush. Yes. 

Q. I know people who cannot afford to 
pay the mortgage on their homes, their car 
payment. I have personal problems with the 
national debt. But how has it affected you? 
And if you have no experience in it, how can 
you help us if you don’t know what we're 
feeling? 

Ms. Simpson. I think she means more the 
recession, the economic problems today the 
country faces rather than 

President Bush. Well, listen, you ought 
to be in the White House for a day and hear 
what I hear and see what I see and read the 
mail I read and touch the people that I touch 
from time to time. 

I was in the Lomax AME Church. It’s a 
black church just outside of Washington, DC, 
and I read in the bulletin about teenage preg- 
nancies, about the difficulty that families are 


having to make ends meet. I talked to par- 
ents. I mean, you've got to care. Everybody 
cares if people aren’t doing well. But I don’t 
think it’s fair to say you haven’t had cancer, 
therefore you don’t know what it’s like. I 
don’t think it’s fair to say, whatever it is, if 


you haven’t been hit by it personally. But 
everybody's affected by the debt, because of 
the tremendous interest that goes into paying 
on that debt, everything’s more expensive. 
Everything comes out of your pocket and my 
pocket. So it’s that. But I think in terms of 
the recession, of course, you feel it when 
you're President of the United States. That’s 
why I’m trying to do something about it by 
stimulating the export, investing more, better 
education system. 

Thank you. I’m glad you clarified it. 

Governor Clinton. Tell me how it’s af- 
fected you again? You know people who have 
lost their jobs and lost their homes? 

Q. Yes. 

Governor Clinton. Well, I’ve been Gov- 
ernor of a small State for 12 years. I'll tell 
you how it’s affected me. Every year, Con- 
gress and the President sign laws that make 
us do more things; it gives us less money to 
do it with. I see people in my State, middle 
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class people, their taxes have gone up from 
Washington and their services have gone 
down, while the wealthy have gotten tax cuts. 

I have seen what’s happened in this last 
4 years when, in my State, when people lose 
their jobs there’s a good chance I'll know 
them by their names. When a factory closes, 
I know the people who ran it. When the busi- 
nesses go bankrupt, I know them. And I’ve 
been out here for 13 months, meeting in 
meetings just like this ever since October 
with sale like you all over America, people 
that have lost their jobs, lost their livelihood, 
lost their health insurance. 

What I want you to understand is, the na- 
tional debt is not the only cause of that. It 
is because America has not invested in its 
people. It is because we have not grown. It 
is because we've had 12 years of trickle-down 
economics. We’ve gone from Ist to 12th in 
the world in wages. We've had 4 years where 
we've produced no private sector jobs. 

Most people are working harder for less 
money than they were making 10 years ago. 
It is because we are in the grip of a failed 
economic theory. And this decision you're 
about to make better be about what kind of 
economic theory you want, not just people 
saying, “I want to go fix it,” but what are 
we going to do. 

What I think we have to do is invest in 
American jobs, in American education, con- 
trol American health care costs, and bring 
the American people together again. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Governor Clin- 
ton. We are a little more than halfway 
through this program, and I’m glad that we're 
getting the diversity of questions that we are. 

And I don’t want to forget these folks on 
the wings over here, so let’s go over here. 
Do you have a question? 


Entitlement Programs 


Q. Yes, I do. My name is Ben Smith. I 
work in the financial field, counseling retir- 
ees. And I’m personally concerned about 
three major areas. One is the Social Security 
Administration or trust fund is projected to 
be insolvent by the year 2036. We've funded 
the trust fund with IOU’s in the form of 
Treasury bonds. The pension guaranty fund 
which backs up our private retirement plans 
for retirees is projected to be bankrupt by 
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the year 2026, not to mention the cutbacks 
by private companies. And Medicare is pro- 
jected to be bankrupt maybe as soon as 1997. 

I would like from each of you a specific 
response as to what you intend to do for retir- 
ees relative to these issues, not generalities 
but specifics, because I think they’re very dis- 
turbing issues. 

Ms. Simpson. President Bush, may we 
start with you? 

President Bush. Well, the Social Secu- 
rity—you're an expert and I could, I’m sure, 
learn from you the details of the pension 
guaranty fund and the Social Security fund. 
The Social Security system was fixed about 
5 years, and I think it’s projected out to be 
sound beyond that. So at least we have time 
to work with it. 

But on all of these things, a sound econ- 
omy is the only way to get it going. Growth 
in the economy is going to add to the overall 
prosperity and wealth. I can’t give you a spe- 
cific answer on pension guaranty fund. All 
I know is that we have firm Government 
credit to guarantee the pensions, and that is 
very important. 

But the full faith in credit of the United 
States, in spite of our difficulties, is still pret- 
ty good. It’s still the most respected credit. 
So I would simply say, as these dates get close 
you're going to tee to reorganize and refix 
as we did with the Social Security fund. I 
think that’s the only answer. But the more 
immediate answer is to do what this lady was 
suggesting we do, and that is to get this defi- 
cit down and get on without adding to the 
woes, and then restructure. 

One thing I’ve called for that has been sty- 
mied, and I'll keep on working for it, is a 
whole financial reform legislation. It is abso- 
lutely essential in terms of bringing our bank- 
ing system and credit system into the new 
age instead of having it living back in the 
dark ages, and it’s a big fight. I don’t want 
to give my friend Ross another shot at me 
here, but-I am fighting with the Congress 
to get this through. 

You can’t just go up and say, “I’m going 
to fix it.” You've got some pretty strong- 
willed guys up there that argue with you. But 
that’s what the election’s about; I agree with 
the Governor. That’s what the election is 
about. Sound fiscal policy is the best answer, 
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I think, to all the three problems you men- 
tioned. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Perot? 

Mr. Perot. Just on a broad issue here. 
When you're trying to solve a problem, you 
get the best plans. You have a raging debate 
about those plans. Then out of that debate, 
with leadership, comes consensus. And if the 
plans are huge and complex, like health care, 
I would urge you to implement pilot pro- 
grams. Like the older carpenter says, meas- 
ure twice, cut once. Let’s make sure this 
thing’s as good as we all think it is at the 
end of the meeting. 

Then, finally, our Government passes laws 
and freezes the plan in concrete. Anybody 
that’s ever built a successful business will tell 
you, you optimize, optimize, optimize after 
you put something into effect. The reason 
Medicare and Medicaid are a mess is we 
froze them. Everybody knows how to fix 
them. There are people all over the Federal 
Government if they could just touch it with 
a screwdriver could fix it. 

Now, back over here. See, we've got a $4 
trillion debt, and only in America would you 
have $2.8 trillion of it, or 70 percent of it, 
financed 5 years or less. Now, that’s another 
thing for you to think about when you go 
home tonight. You don’t finance long-term 
debt with short-term money. Why did our 
Government do it? To get the interest rates 
down. A one-percent increase in interest 
rates in that $2.8 trillion is $28 billion a year. 

Now, when you look at what Germany pays 
for money and what we don’t pay for money, 
you realize there’s quite a spread, right? You 
realize this is a temporary thing and there’s 
going to be another sucking sound that runs 
our deficit through the roof. 

You know, and everybody's ducking it so 
I’m going to say it, that we are not letting 
that surplus stay in the bank. We are not in- 
vesting that surplus like a pension fund. We 
are spending that surplus to make the deficit 
look smaller to you than it really is. Now, 
that puts you in jail in corporate America if 
you keep books that way, but in Government 
it’s just kind of the way things are. That’s 
because it comes at you, not from you. 
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Now then, that money needs to be—they 
don’t even pay interest on it, they just write 
a note for the interest. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, can you wrap 
it up? 

Mr. Perot. Sure. But the point, see, do 
you want to fix the problem or sound-bite 
it? I understand the importance of time, but 
see, here’s how we get to this mess we're 
in. This is just 1 of 1,000. 

Ms. Simpson. But we've got to be fair. 

Mr. Perot. Now then, to nail it, there’s 
one way out, a growing, expanding job base, 
a growing, expanding job base to generate 
the funds and the tax revenues to pay off 
the mess and rebuild America. We've got to 
double hit. If we're $4 trillion down, we 
should have aes but we don’t. 
We've got to pay it off and build money to 


renew it, spend money to renew it, and that’s 
going to take a growing, expanding job base. 
That is priority one in this country. Put every- 
body that’s breathing to work. I'd love to be 
out of workers and have to import them, like 
some of our international competitors. 


Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, I’m sorry, I'm 
going to—— 

Mr. Perot. Sorry. 

Ms. Simpson. And I don’t want to sound- 
bite you, but we are trying to be fair to every- 
one. 

Mr. Perot. No, absolutely. I apologize. 

Ms. Simpson. All right, Governor Clinton. 

Governor Clinton. I think I remember 
the question. [Laughter] Let me say first of 
all, I want to answer your specific question, 
but first of all, we all agree that there should 
be a growing economy. What you have to 
decide is who’s got the best economic plan. 
We all have ideas out there, and Mr. Bush 
has a record. I don’t want you to read my 
lips, and I sure don’t want you to read his. 
[Laughter] I do hope you will read our plans. 

Now, specifically 

President Bush. [Inaudible|—first rule? 

Governor Clinton. ——one, on Medi- 
care, it is not true that everyone knows how 
to fix it; there are different ideas. The Bush 
plan, the Perot plan, the Clinton—we have 
different ideas. I am convinced, having stud- 
ied health care for a year, hard, and talking 
to hundreds and hundreds of people all 


across America, that you cannot control the 
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costs of Medicare until you control the cost 
of private health care and public health care 
wo managed competition, ceiling on cost, 
and radical reorganization of the insurance 
markets. You've got to do that. We've got 
to get those costs down. 

Number two, with regard to Social Secu- 
rity, that program, a lot of you may not know 
this: It produces a $70 billion surplus a year. 
Social Security is in surplus $70 billion. Six 
increases in the payroll tax—that means peo- 
ple with incomes of $51,000 a year or less 
pay a disproportionately high share of the 
Federal tax burden, which is why I want 
some middle class tax relief. 

What do we have to do? By the time the 
century turns, we have got to have our deficit 
under control, we have to work out of so that 
surplus is working up, so when the baby 
boomers like me retire, we’re okay. 

Number three, on the pension funds, I 
don’t know as much about it, but I will say 
this: What I will do is to bring in the pension 
experts of the country, take a look at it, and 
strengthen the pension requirements further, 
because it’s not just enough to have the guar- 
antee. We had a guarantee on the S&L’s, 
right? We had a guarantee, and what hap- 
pened? You picked up a $500 billion bill be- 
cause of the dumb way the Federal Govern- 
ment deregulated it. 

So I think we are going to have to change 
and strengthen the pension requirements on 
private retirement plans. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. I think we have 
a question here on international affairs, 
hopefully. 

Foreign Affairs 

Q. We've come to a position where we're 
in the new world order. And I'd like to know 
what the candidates feel our position is in 
this new world order and what our respon- 
sibilities are as a superpower. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. President? 

President Bush. We have come to that 
position. Since I became President, 43, 44 
countries have gone democratic. No longer 
totalitarian, no longer living under dictator- 
ship or communist rule. This is exciting. This 
new world order to me means freedom and 
democracy. 
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I think we will have a continuing respon- 
sibility, as the only remaining superpower, 
to stay involved. If we pull back in some isola- 
tion and say we don’t have to do our share, 
or more than our share, anymore, I believe 
you're going to just ask for conflagration that 
we'll get involved in in the future. NATO, 
for example, has kept the peace for many, 
many years. I want to see us keep fully staffed 
in NATO so we'll continue to guarantee the 
peace in Europe. 

But the exciting thing is the fear of nuclear 
war is down. You hear all the bad stuff that’s 
happened on my watch. I hope people will 
recognize that this is something pretty good 
for mankind. I hope they'll think it’s good 
that democracy and freedom is on the move. 
And we're going to stay engaged, as long as 
I am mtn, onan working to improve things. 

You know, it’s so easy now to say, hey, cut 
out foreign aid, we’ve got a problem at home. 
I think the United States has to still have 
the Statue of Liberty as a symbol of caring 
for others. We're right this very minute, 
we're sending supplies in to help these little 
starving kids in Somalia. It’s the United 
States that’s taken the lead in humanitarian 
aid into Bosnia. We're doing this all around 
the world. 

And yes, we’ve got problems at home. I 
think I’ve got a good plan to help fix those 
problems at home. But because of our lead- 
ership, because we didn’t listen to the freeze, 
the nuclear freeze group—do you remember: 
“Freeze it,” back in about in the late seven- 
ties. “Freeze, don’t touch it. We're going to 
lock it in now, or else we'll have war.” Presi- 
dent Reagan said, “No. Peace through 
strength.” It worked. The Soviet Union is no 
more. Now we’re working to help them be- 
come totally democratic through the FREE- 
DOM Support Act that I led on. A great 
Democratic Ambassador, Bob Strauss over 
there, Jim Baker, all of us got this thing 
passed, through cooperation, Ross. It worked 
with cooperation. And you're for that, I’m 
sure, helping Russia become democratic. 

So the new world order to me means free- 
dom and democracy, keep engaged, do not 
pull back into isolation. We are the United 
States, and we have a responsibility to lead 
and to guarantee the security. If it hadn't 
been for us, Saddam Hussein would be sit- 
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ting on top of three-fifths of the oil supply 
of the world, and he’d have nuclear weapons. 
Only the United States could do this. 

Excuse me, Carole. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Perot. 

Mr. Perot. Well, it’s cost-effective to help 
Russia succeed in its revolution. It’s pennies 
on the dollar compared to going back to the 
cold war. Russia’s still very unstable. The 
could go back to squave one and worse. Ail 
the nuclear weapons are not dismantled. I’m 
particularly concerned about the interconti- 
nental weapons, the ones that can hit us. 
We've got agreements, but they’re still there. 

With all this instability and breaking into 
republics and all the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries going over there and shopping for weap- 
ons, we've got our work cut out for us. So 
we need to stay right on top of that and con- 
structively help them move toward democ- 
racy and Sine, to 

We have to have money to do that. We 
have to have our people at work. See, for 
45 years, we were preoccupied with the Red 
Army. I suggest now that our number one 
preoccupation is red ink in our country. And 
we've got to put our people back to work 
so that we can afford to do these things we 
want to do in Russia. 

We cannot be the policeman for the world 
any longer. We spend $300 billion a year de- 
fending the world. Germany and Japan spend 
around $30 billion apiece. It’s neat. If I can 
get you to defend me and I can spend all 
my money building industry, that’s a home 
run for me. Coming out of World War II, 
it made sense. Now the other superpowers 
need to do their part. 

I'll close on this point: You can’t be a su- 
perpower unless you’re an economic super- 
power. If we’re not an economic AS 
we are a used-to-be, and we will no longer 
be a force for good throughout the world. 
If nothing else gets you excited about re- 
building our industrial base, maybe that will, 
because job one is to put our people back 
to work. 

Ms. Simpson. Governor Clinton, the 
President mentioned Saddam Hussein. Your 
vice president and you have had some words 
about the President and Saddam Hussein. 
Would you care to comment? 
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Governor Clinton. I'd rather answer her 
question first, and then I'll be glad to, be- 
cause the question you ask is important. The 
end of the cold war brings an incredible op- 

rtunity for change, the winds of freedom 
Ge around the world, Russia demili- 
tarizing. It also requires us to maintain some 
continuity, some bipartisan American com- 
mitment to certain principles. 

I would just say there are three things that 
I would like to say. Number one, we do have 
to maintain the world’s strongest defense. 
We may differ about what the elements of 
that are. I think the defense needs to be with 
fewer people and permanent armed services, 
but with greater mobility on the land, in the 
air, and on the sea, with a real dedication 
to continuing development of high tech- 
nology weaponry and well-trained people. I 
think we’re going to have to work to stop 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. We've got to keep going until all those 
nuclear weapons in Russia are gone and the 
other Republics. 

Number two, if you don’t rebuild the eco- 
nomic strength of this country at home, we 
won't be a superpower. We can’t have any 
more instances like what happened when Mr. 
Bush went to Japan and the Japanese Prime 
Minister said he felt sympathy for our coun- 
try. We have to be the strongest economic 
power in the world. That’s what got me into 
this race, so we could rebuild the American 
economy. 

Number three, we need to be a force for 
freedom and democracy. We need to use our 
unique position to support freedom, whether 
it’s in Haiti or in China or in any other place, 
wherever the seeds of freedom are sprouting. 
We can’t impose it, but we need to nourish 
it. That’s the kind of thing that I would do 
as President, follow those three commit- 
ments into the future. 

Ms. Simpson. Okay, we have a question 
up there. 


Education 


Q. We've talked a lot tonight about creat- 
ing jobs. But we have an awful lot of high 
school graduates who don’t know how to read 
a ruler, who cannot fill out an application 
for a job. How can we create high-paying 
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jobs with the education system we have? And 
what would you do to change it? 

Ms. Simpson. Who would like to begin? 
The education President? 

President Bush. I'd be delighted to, be- 
cause you can’t do it the old way. You can’t 
do it with the school bureaucracy controlling 
everything. And that’s why we have a new 

rogram that I hope people have heard 
about. It’s being worked now in 1,700 com- 
munities—I bypassed Congress on this one, 
Ross—1,700 communities across the coun- 
try. It’s called America 2000. It literally says 
to the communities: Reinvent the schools, 
not just the bricks and mortar but the cur- 
riculum and everything else. Think anew. We 
have a concept called the New American 
School Corporation, where we’re doing ex- 
actly that. 

So I believe that we’ve got to get the power 
in the hands of the teachers, not the teachers 
union—what’s happening up there? [Laugh- 
ter] So our America 2000 program also says 
this: It says let’s give parents the choice of 
a public, private, or religious school. And it 
works. It works in Milwaukee. A Democratic 
woman up there taking the lead in this, the 
Mayor up there on the program, and the 
schools oe are not chosen are improved. 
Competition does that. 

So we've got to innovate through school 
choice. We’ve got to innovate through this 
America 2000 program. But she is absolutely 
right. The programs that we've been trying 
where you control everything and mandate 
it from Washington don’t work. 

The Governors—and I believe Governor 
Clinton was in on this, but I don’t want to 
invoke him here—but they come to me, and 
they say, please get the Congress to stop 
passing so many mandates telling us how to 
control things. We know better how to do 
it in California or Texas or wherever it is. 
So this is what our program is all about. I 
believe—you’re right onto something—that 
if we don’t change the education, we’re not 
going to be able to compete. 

Federal funding for education is up sub- 
stantially. Pell Grants are up. But it isn’t 
going to get the job done if we don’t change 
K through 12. 

Ms. Simpson. Governor Clinton? 
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Governor Clinton. First of all, let me say 
that I’ve spent more of my time in life on 
this in the last 12 years than any other issue. 
Seventy percent of my State’s money goes 
to public schools. I was really honored when 
Time magazine said that our schools have 
shown more improvement than any other 
State in the country except one other. They 
named two States showing real strides for- 
ward in the eighties. So I care a lot about 
this, and I’ve spent countless hours in 
schools. 

But let me start with what you've said. I 
agree with some of what Mr. Bush said, but 
it’s nowhere near enough. We live in a world 
where what you earn es on what you 
can learn, where the average 18-year-old will 
change jobs eight times in a lifetime, and 
where none of us can promise any of you 
that what you now do for a living is absolutely 
safe from now on. Nobody running can 
promise that. There’s too much change in 
the world. 

So what should we do? Let me reel some 
things off real quick, because you said you 
wanted specifics. Number one, under my 
program we would provide matching funds 
to States to teach everybody with a job to 
read in the next 5 years and give everybody 
with a job a chance to get a high school di- 
ploma, in big places, on the job. 

Number two, we would provide 2-year ap- 
prenticeship programs to high school grad- 
uates who don’t go to college, in community 
colleges or on the job. 

Number three, we'd open the doors to col- 
lege education to high school graduates with- 
out regard to income. They could borrow the 
money and pay it back as a percentage of 
their income over the couple dais of serv- 
ice to our Nation here home. 

Number four, we would fully fund the 
Head Start program to get little kids off to 
a good start. 

Five, I would have an aggressive program 
of school reform. More choices in the—I 
favor public schools or these new charter 
schools. We can talk about that if you want. 
I don’t think we should spend tax money on 
private schools, but I favor public school 
choice. I favor radical decentralization in giv- 
ing more power to better trained principals 
and teachers with parent councils to control 
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their schools. Those things would revolution- 
ize American education and take us to the 
top economically. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Governor Clin- 
ton. What the question is—what is it going 
to cost? 

Q. What is it going to cost? 

Ms. Simpson. What is it going to cost? 

Governor Clinton. In 6 years—I budget 
all this in my budget. In 6 years, the college 
program would cost $8 billion over and above 
what—the present student loan program 
costs 4. You pay $3 billion for busted loans, 
because we don’t have an automatic recovery 
_— and a billion dollars in bank fees. So 
the net cost will be $8 billion 6 years from 
now, in a trillion-plus budget: not very much. 

The other stuff, all the other stuff I men- 
tioned costs much less than that. The Head 
Start program, full funding, would cost about 
$5 billion more. It’s all covered in my budget 
from the plans that I’ve laid out, from raising 
taxes on families with incomes above 
$200,000, and asking foreign corporations to 
pay the same tax that American corporations 
do on the same income; from $140 billion 
in budget cuts, rE what I think are 
very prudent cuts in the defense budget. It’s 
all covered in the plan. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, you on edu- 
cation, please. 

Mr. Perot. Yes. I've got scars to show from 
being around education reform. The first 
“ah you need to say in every city and State 
and just draw a line in the sand—public 
schools exist for the benefit of the children— 
you're going to see a lot of people fall over 
it, because any time you're spending $199 
billion a year, somebody's getting it, and the 
children get lost in the process. So that’s step 
one. 

Keep in mind in 1960 when our schools 
were the envy of the world, we were spend- 
ing $16 billion on them. Now we spend more 
than any other nation in the world, $199 bil- 
lion a year, and rank at the bottom of the 
industrialized world in terms of educational 
achievement. One more time, you’ve bought 
a front-row box seat and got a third-rate per- 
formance. This is a Government that’s not 
serving you. 

By and large, it should be local. The more 
local, the better. Interesting phenomenon, 
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small towns have good schools, big cities have 
terrible schools. The best people in a small 
town will serve on the school board. You get 
into big cities, it’s political patronage, step- 
ping stones. You get the job, give your rel- 
atives the janitor’s job at $57,000 a year, more 
than the teachers make. And with luck, they 
clean the cafeteria once a week. [Laughter] 

Now, you're paying for that. Those schools 
belong to you, and we put up with that. As 
long as you put up with that, that’s what 
you re going to get. These folks are just divid- 
ing up 199 billion bucks, and the children 
get lost. 

If I could wish for one thing for great pub- 
lic schools, it would be a strong family unit 
in every home. Nothing will ever replace 
that. You say, “Well, gee, what are you going 
to do about that?” Well, the White House 
is a bully pulpit, and I think we ought to 
be pounding on the table every day. There’s 
nothing—the most efficient unit of Govern- 
ment we'll ever know is a strong, loving fam- 
ily unit. 

Next thing. You need small schools, not 
big schools. A little school, everybody's some- 
body. Individualism is very important. These 
big factories, everybody told me they were 
cost-effective. I did a study on it. They're 
cost-ineffective. Five thousand students: why 
is a high school that big? One reason. Sooner 
or later, you get 11 more boys that can run 
like the devil, that weigh 250 pounds, and 
they might win district. Now, that has noth- 
ing to do with learning. 

Secondly, across Texas, typically half the 
school day was nonacademic pursuits. In one 
eo it was 35 percent. In Texas, you could 

ave unlimited absences to go to livestock 
shows. Found a boy—excuse me, but this 
gives the flavor—a boy in Houston kept a 
chicken in the bathtub in downtown Hous- 
ton. Missed 65 days going to livestock shows. 
Finally had to come back to school, the chick- 
en lost his feathers. That’s the only way we 
got him back. [Laughter] Now, that’s your 
tax money being wasted. 

Now, neighborhood schools. It is terrible 
to bus tiny Tittle children across town. It is 
particularly terrible to take poor, tiny little 
children and wait until the first grade and 
bus them across town to Mars where the chil- 
dren know their numbers, know their letters, 
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have had every advantage; the end of the first 
day, that little child wants out. 

I close on this: You’ve got to have world- 
class teachers, world-class books. If you ever 
got close to how textbooks were selected, you 
wouldn’t want to go back the second day. 
I don’t have time to tell you the stories. 
[Laughter] 

Ms. Simpson. No, you don’t. [Laughter] 

Mr. Perot. Finally. If we don’t fix this, 
you're right, we can’t have the industries of 
tomorrow unless we have the best educated 
work force. And here, you've got for the dis- 
advantaged children, you’ve got to have early 
childhood development. The cheapest 
money you'll ever spend. The first contact 
should be with the mother when she’s preg- 
nant. That little child needs to be loved and 
hugged and nurtured and made to feel spe- 
cial, like you children were. They learn to 
think well or poorly of themselves in the first 
18 months. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Perot. 

Mr. Perot. Within the first few years, they 
either learn how to learn or don’t learn how 
to learn. If they don’t, they wind up in prison, 
and it costs more to keep them in prison than 
it does to send them to Harvard. I rest my 
case. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. President Bush, 
you wanted to add something. 

President Bush. | just had a word of clari- 
fication because of something Governor 
Clinton said. My school choice program, “GI 
bill” for kids, does not take public money 
and give it to private schools. It does what 
the GI bill itself did when I came out of 
World War II. It takes public money and 
gives it to families or individuals to choose 
the school they want. Where it’s been done, 
those schools, like in Rochester, those 
schools that weren’t chosen find that they 
then compete and do better. So I think it’s 
worth a shot. 

We've got a pilot program. It ought to be 
tried: school choice, public, private, or reli- 
gious, not to the schools, but to—46 percent 
of the teachers in Chicago, public school- 
teachers, send their kids to private school. 

Now, I think we ought to try to help fami- 
lies and see if it will do what I think, make 
all schools better. 
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Governor Clinton. I just want to mention 
if I could. 

Ms. Simpson. Very briefly. 

Governor Clinton. Very briefly. Involving 
the parents in the preschool education of 
their kids, even if they're poor and 
uneducated, can make a huge difference. We 
have a big program in my State that teaches 
mothers or fathers to teach their kids to get 
ready for school. It’s the most successful 
thing we’ve ever done. 

Just a fact clarification real quickly. We do 
not spend a higher percentage of our income 
on public education than every other coun- 
try. There are nine countries that spend more 
than we do on public education. We spend 
more on education because we spend so 
much more on colleges. But if you look at 
public education alone, and you take into ac- 
count that we have more racial diversity and 
more poverty, it makes a big difference. 
There are great public schools where there 
are public school choice, accountability, and 
brilliant principals. I'll just mention one, the 
Beasley Academic Center in Chicago. I com- 
mend it to anybody. It’s as good as any pri- 
vate school in the country. 

Ms. Simpson. We have very little time 
left, and it occurs to me that we have talked 
all this time and there has not been one ques- 
tion about some of the racial tensions and 
ethnic tensions in America. Is there anyone 
in this audience that would like to - a 
question to the candidates on this? Yes: 


Women or Minority Presidential 


Candidates 


Q. What I'd like to know, and this is to 
any of the three of you, is aside from the 
recent accomplishments of your party, aside 
from those accomplishments, in racial rep- 
resentation and without citing any of your 
current appointments or successful elections, 
when do you estimate your party will both 
nominate and elect an Afro-American and fe- 
male ticket to the Presidency of the United 
States? 

Ms. Simpson. Governor Clinton, why 
don’t you answer that first. 

Governor Clinton. Well, I don’t have any 
idea, but I hope it will happen sometime in 
my lifetime. 


Q. I do, too. 
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Governor Clinton. I believe that this 
country is electing more and more African- 
Americans and Latinos and Asian-Americans 
who are representing districts that are them- 
selves not necessarily of a majority of their 
race. The American people are beginning to 
vote across racial lines, and I hope it will hap- 
pen more and more. 

More and more women are being elected. 
Look at all these women Senate candidates 
we have here. You know, according to my 
mother and my wife and my daughter, this 
world would be a lot better place if women 
were running it most of the time. 

I do think there are special experiences 
and judgments and backgrounds and under- 
standings that women bring to this process, 
by the way. This lady said here, how have 
you been affected by the economy? I mean, 
women know what it’s like to be paid an un- 
equal amount for equal work; they know 
what’s it like not to have flexible working 
hours; they know what it’s like not to have 
family leave or child care. So I think it would 
be a good thing for America if it happened, 
and I think it will happen in my lifetime. 

Ms. Simpson. Okay. I’m sorry we have just 
a little bit of time left. Let’s try to get re- 
sponses from each of them. 

President Bush or Mr. Perot? 

President Bush. | think if Barbara Bush 
were running this year she'd be elected. 
[Laughter] But it’s too late. 

You don’t want us to mention appointees 
but when you see the quality of people in 
our administration, see how Colin Powell 
performed—I say administration, he’s in the 
military. 

Q. I said when’s your guess? 

President Bush. You weren't impressed 
with the fact that he performed: 

Q. Excuse me, I’m extremely impressed 
with that. 

President Bush. Yes, but wouldn't that 
suggest to the American people then here’s 
a quality person, if he decided that he could 
automatically 

Q. Sure. I just wanted to know—— 

President Bush. ——-get the nomination 
of either party? Huh? 

Q. I’m totally impressed with that. I just 
wanted to know is when is your guess of 
when. 
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President Bush. Oh, I see. You mean 
time? 

Q. Yeah. 

President Bush. 1 don’t know. Starting 
after 4 years. [Laughter] No, I think you'll 
sep 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot? 

President Bush. | think you'll see more 
minority candidates and women candidates 
coming forward. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. 

President Bush. This is supposed to be 
the year of the women in the Senate. Let's 
see how they do. I hope a lot of them win. 

Ms. Simpson. Mr. Perot, I don’t want to 
cut you up any more, but we only have a 
minute left. 

Mr. Perot. | have a fearless forecast. Un- 
less he just won't do it, Colin Powell will be 
on somebody's ticket 4 years from now. 
Right? Right? You wanted—that’s it. Four 
years. 

Ms. Simpson. How about a woman? 

Mr. Perot. Now, if he won’t be, General 
Waller would be a—you say, why do you 
keep picking military people? These are peo- 
ple that I just happened to know and aa 
a high regard for. I’m sure there are hun- 
dreds of others. 

President Bush. How about Dr. Lou Sul- 
livan? 

Mr. Perot. Absolutely. 

President Bush. Yeah, good man. 

Mr. Perot. Absolutely. 

Ms. Simpson. What about a woman? 

Mr. Perot. Oh, oh. 

President Bush. My candidate’s right 
back there. 

Mr. Perot. | can think of many. 

Ms. Simpson. Many? 

Mr. Perot. Absolutely. 

Ms. Simpson. When? 

Mr. Perot. How about Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor as an example? Dr. Bernadine Healy. 

Ms. Simpson. Good. 

Mr. Perot. National Institutes of Health. 
All right, I'll yield the floor. Name some 
more. 

President Bush. Good Republicans. 
[Laughter] 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you. I want to apolo- 
gize to our audience because there were 209 
people here, and there were 209 questions. 
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We only got to a fraction of them, and I’m 
sorry to those of you that didn’t get to ask 
your questions, but we must move to the con- 
clusion of the program. 

It is time now for the 2-minute closing 
statements. By prior agreement President 
Bush will go first. 

Closing Statements 

President Bush. May | ask for an excep- 
tion because I think we owe Carole Simpson 
a—anybody who can stand in-between these 
three characters here and get the job done— 
we owe her a round of applause. [Applause] 
Just don’t take it out of my time. 

Ms. Simpson. That’s right. 

President Bush. | feel strongly about it, 
but I don’t want it to come out of my time. 

Ms. Simpson. That’s right. [Laughter] 

President Bush. No, but let me just say 
to the American people: In 2% weeks, we’re 
going to choose who should sit in this Oval 
Office, who to lead the economic recovery, 
who to be the leader of the free world, who 
to get the deficit down. Three ways to do 
that: one is to raise taxes; one is to reduce 
spending, controlling that mandatory spend- 
ing; another one is to invest and save and 
to stimulate growth. 

I do not want to raise taxes. I differ with 
the two here on that. I’m just not going to 
do that. I do believe that we need to control 
mandatory spending. I think we need to in- 
vest and save more. I believe that we need 
to educate better and retrain better. I believe 
that we need to export more, so I'll keep 
working for export agreements where we can 
sell more abroad. And I believe that we must 
strengthen the family. We've got to strength- 
en the family. 

Now, let me pose this question to America: 
If, in the next 5 minutes, a television an- 
nouncer came on and said, there is a major 
international crisis, there is a major threat 
to the world, or in this country a major threat, 
my question is, if you were appointed to 
name one of the three of us, who would you 
choose? Who has the perseverance, the char- 
acter, the integrity, the maturity to get the 
job done? I hope I’m that person. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. President. 
And now a closing statement from Mr. Perot. 
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Mr. Perot. If the American people want 
to do it and not talk about it, then they ought 
to—I’m one person they ought to consider. 
If they just want to keep slow dancing and 
talk about it and not do it, I’m not your man. 
I am results-oriented. I am action-oriented. 
I've built my businesses getting things done 
in 3 months that my competitors took 18 
months to do. 

Everybody says, you can’t do that with 
Congress. Sure you can do that with Con- 
gress. Congress, they're all good ag 
They’re all patriots. But you've got to link 
arms and work with them. Sure, you'll have 
arguments. Sure, you'll have fights. We have 
them all day, every day. But we get the job 
done. 

Now, I have to come back in my close to 
one thing, because I am passionate about 
education. I was talking about early child- 
hood education for disadvantaged little chil- 
dren. Let me tell you one specific pilot pro- 
gram where children who don’t have a 
chance go to this —— when they're 3. 
Now, we're going back to when the mother 
is pregnant, and they'll start right after 
they’re born, starting when they're 3 and 
going to this school until they're 9, and then 
going into the public school in the fourth 
grade—90 percent are on the honor roll. 
Now, that will change America. Those chil- 
dren will all go to college. They will live the 
American dream. 

I beg the American people, anytime they 
think about reforming education, to take this 
piece of society that doesn’t have a chance, 
and take these little pieces of clay that can 
be shaped and molded and give them the 
same love and nurture and affection and sup- 
port you give your children. Teach them that 
they’re unique and that they're precious and 
there’s only one person in the world like 
them, and you will see this Nation bloom. 
We will have so many people who are quali- 
fied for the top job that it will be terrific. 

Now, finally, if you can’t pay the bills, 
you're dead in the water. We have got to 
put our Nation back to work. Now, if you 
don’t want to really do that, I’m not your 
man. I’d go crazy sitting up there slow danc- 
ing that one. In other words, unless we're 
going to do it, then pick somebody who likes 
to talk about it. 
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Now, just remember, when you think 
about me, I didn’t create this mess. I’ve been 
paying taxes just like you. And Lord knows, 
I've paid my share, over $1 billion in taxes. 
And for a guy that started out with everything 
— in the trunk of his car, that ain’t 
bad. 

Ms. Simpson. I'm sorry, Mr. Perot. Once 
again——— 

Mr. Perot. But it’s in your hands. I wish 

u well. I'll see you tomorrow night on 
a 10:30 p.m., 11 p.m., eastern. [Laugh- 
ter 

Ms. Simpson. And finally, last but not 
least, Governor Clinton. 

Governor Clinton. Thank you, Carole, 
and thank you, ladies and gentleman. Since 
I suggested this format, I hope it’s been good 
for all of you. I’ve really tried to be faithful 
to your request that we answer the questions 
specifically and pointedly. I ee I owed 
that to you. And I respect you for being here, 
and for the impact you’ve had on making this 
a more positive experience. 

These problems are not easy. They're not 
going to be solved overnight. But I want you 
to think about just two or three things. First 
of all, the people of my State have let me 
be their Governor for 12 years because I 
made commitments to two things, more jobs 
and better schools. 

Our schools are now better. Our children 
get off to a better start, from preschool pro- 
grams and smaller classes in the early grades. 
We have one of the most aggressive adult 
education programs in the country. We 
talked about that. 

This year, my State ranks first in the coun- 
try in job growth, fourth in manufacturing 
job growth, fourth in income growth, fourth 
in the decline of poverty. I’m proud of that. 
It happened because I could work with peo- 
ple, Republicans and Democrats. That’s why 
we've had 24 retired generals and admirals, 
hundreds of business people, many of them 
Republican, support this campaign. 

You have to decide whether you want to 
change or not. We do not need 4 more years 
of an economic theory that doesn’t work. 
We've had 12 years of trickle-down econom- 
ics. It’s time to put the American people first, 
to invest and grow this economy. I’m the only 
person here who’s ever balanced a govern- 
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ment budget, and I’ve presented 12 of them 
and cut spending repeatedly. But you cannot 

just get there by balancing the wi We've 
get to grow the economy by putting people 
irst, real people like you. 

I got into this race because I did not want 
my child to grow up to be part of the first 
generation of Americans to do worse than 
their parents. We’re better than that. We can 
do better than that. I want to make America 
as great as it can be, and I ask for your help 
in doing it. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you, Governor Clin- 
ton. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this concludes the 
debate, sponsored by the Bipartisan Com- 
mission on Presidential Debates. I'd like to 
thank our audience of 209 uncommitted vot- 
ers who may leave this evening maybe being 
committed. And hopefully, they'll go to the 
polls like everyone else on November 3d and 
vote. 

We invite you to join us on the third and 
final Presidential debate next Monday, Octo- 
ber 19th, from the campus of Michigan State 
University in East Lansing, Michigan. 

I’m Carole Simpson. Good night. 


Note: The debate began at 9 p.m. in Robins 
Center at the University of Richmond. 


Statement on Signing the Dayton 
Aviation Heritage Preservation Act 
of 1992 


October 16, 1992 


I am signing into law H.R. 2321, the “Day- 
ton Aviation Heritage Preservation Act of 
1992,” which establishes the Dayton Aviation 
National Historic Park in Ohio as an addition 
to the National Park System. The park will 
preserve certain historic sites in the Dayton, 
Ohio, area that are associated with the 
Wright brothers and the early development 
of aviation. The Act will recognize the na- 
tional significance of these sites and the 
achievements of the Wright brothers, two of 
our most distinguished Americans. 

The Act also establishes the Dayton Avia- 
tion Heritage Commission to assist Federal, 
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State, and local authorities in preserving and 
managing historic resources related to avia- 
tion in the Dayton area. The commission is 
composed of 13 members, most of whom are 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
from recommendations of various State and 
local officials. The majority of members are 
effectively selected by various nonfederal of- 
ficials and thus are not appointed in conform- 
ity with the Appointments Clause of the Con- 
stitution, Article II, section 2, clause 2. 
Therefore, I sign this bill on the understand- 
ing that the commission will serve only in 
an advisory capacity and will not exercise 
Government power. 

It should also be noted that the FY 1993 
Interior Appropriations Act (Public Law 
102-381) sein the funds available for Na- 
tional Park Service management by approxi- 
mately $42 million from my budget request. 
I question the wisdom of establishing new 
units of the National Park System that fail 
to meet the criteria established by the Na- 
tional Park Service when the Congress is not 
oo the existing system with adequate 
unding. 

George Bush 
The White House, 
October 16, 1992. 


Note: H.R. 2321, approved October 16, was 
assigned Public Law No. 102-419. 


Proclamation 6494—Country Music 
Month, 1992 


October 16, 1992 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


While our flag is the greatest tangible sym- 
bol of the United States—one recognized 
and admired around the world—country and 
western music might well be described as 
America’s signature in song. 

With nothing fancy, yet with every bit of 
pride befitting a great land such as ours, 
country and western music celebrates the 
things that our Nation has always valued 
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most: faith, family, and freedom. It is the 
sound of hardworking, God-fearing men and 
women who cherish home and country and 
who would never turn their backs on a true 
friend. It is also the sound of a people who 
know how to kick up their feet and enjoy 
some good-natured fun and relaxation at the 
end of an honest day’s labor. 

While country music celebrates all the 
good things in life, it does not overlook life’s 
various disappointments and struggles. A fre- 
quent listener is just as likely to be reminded 
of broken hearts and heroes lost in battle as 
the beauty of clear blue sky or the laughter 
of friends and loved ones. From the sad 
strains of a traditional ballad to the stirring 
sound of bluegrass and honky-tonk, country 
music is honest, straightforward music that 
recalls the full range of human experience. 
Such sincerity and scope may well be the rea- 
son why “America’s music” is so very popular 
among millions of people around the globe. 

This month we tip our hats to the many 
talented composers, lyricists, and performers 
who bring country and western music to our 
ears. These artists carry on a great tradition 
of musical achievement, and we are very 
“stage of their outstanding work. Like count- 
ess other products “Made in the U.S.A.,” 
country music reflects the best in American 
creativity and craftsmanship. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
520, has designated October 1992 as “Coun- 
try Music Month” and has requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 1992 as Country 
Music Month. I invite all Americans to ob- 
serve this month with appropriate programs, 
ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventeenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:50 p.m., October 16, 1992] 
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Note: This proclamation will be published in 
the Federal Register on October 20. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his com- 
mitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Amer- 
ican. 





October 10 

Grace Hiddleson, of Woodland, CA 

October 11 

Mary Dell Robinson, of Lumberton, MS 
October 12 

Dorothy and William Pahl, of Bridgeport, OH 
October 13 


Volunteers of Habitat of Evansville, of Evans- 
ville, IN 


October 14 


Volunteers of the Center for Parenting Excel- 
lence, of La Grande, OR 


October 15 


Service Company Midshipmen Battalion 
Naval ROTC Unit of Vanderbilt University, 
of Nashville, TN 


October 16 


Volunteers of the Full Circle Student Support 
Program, of San Rafael, CA 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the Press 
Secretary and not included elsewhere in this 
issue. 








October 11 
In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to St. Louis, MO, where the 
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President toured the site for the Presidential 
debate in the Field House at Washington 
University. In the evening after the debate, 
President and Mrs. Bush went to Forest Park 
and then returned to St. Louis. 


October 12 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled from St. Louis, MO, to Spring- 
field, PA, where they met with Victory ’92 
supporters at a private residence. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Grand Rapids and Holland, 
MI. In the eveni ng they attended a Victory 
"92 reception and dinner at private resi- 
dences in Grand Rapids before returning to 
Washington, DC. 


October 13 

In the morning, the President met at the 
White House with: 

—James A. Baker III, Chief of Staff to the 

President; 

—the Vice President; James A. Baker III; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; and 
members of the CIA briefing staff; 

—James A. Baker III. 

The President recess-appointed Evan J. 
Kemp, Jr., of the District of Columbia, to 
be a member of the Equal Employment Op- 
wage Commission. He also redesignated 

Chairperson. Since 1987, Mr. Kemp has 


served as Chairman of the U.S. Equal Em- 
ployment gape Commission. From 


1980 to 1987, he served as executive director 
of the Disability Rights Center in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to serve as 
members of the National Commission on 
Measured Responses to Achieve a Drug- 
Free America by 1995. 

Chairman: 

Bob Martinez 

Commissioners: 

Kent B. Amos, of Washington, DC. 
Ramona L. Barnes, of Alaska. 
Ralph R. Brown, of Iowa. 

Keith A. Butler, of Michigan. 
Ronald D. Castille, of Pennsylvania. 
Kay B. Cobb, of Mississippi. 
Shirley D. Coletti, of Florida. 
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Sylvester Daughtry, of North Carolina. 
David A. Dean, of Texas. 

Steven Goldsmith, of Indiana. 

Daniel S. Heit, of Pennsylvania. 

Rose Hom, of California. 

Richard P. Ieyoub, of Louisiana. 
Vincent Lane, of Illinois. 

Daniel E. Lungren, of California. 
Robert H. Macy, of Oklahoma. 

N. Hector McGeachy, Jr., of North Carolina. 
Edwin L. Miller, Jr., of California. 
John D. O’Hair, of Michigan. 

Jack M. O’Malley, of Illinois. 

Ruben B. Ortega, of Arizona. 

Robert T. Thompson, Jr., of Georgia. 


October 14 

In the morning, the President met at the 
White House with: 

—James A. Baker III, Chief of Staff to the 

President; 

—the Vice President; James A. Baker III; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; and 
members of the CIA briefing staff. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be mem- 
bers of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans. These are initial appointments: 
Juana Dainis, of New York. 

Robert D. Segura, of California. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Eugene F. Yeates, of Maryland, to 
be Executive Director of the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board. He would 
succeed Nina J. Stewart. 


October 15 

In the morning, the President met at the 
White House with: 

—James A. Baker III, Chief of Staff to the 

President; 

—the Vice President; James A. Baker III; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; and 
members of the CIA briefing staff. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Richmond, VA, where the 
President toured the site for the Presidential 
debate in Robins Center at the University 
of Richmond. In the evening after the de- 
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bate, the President and Mrs. Bush went to 
Richmond Center for a reception before re- 
turning to Washington, DC. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Harold T. Shapiro, of New Jersey, 
to be a member of the President’s Council 
of Advisors on Science and Technology. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be mem- 
bers of the Board for International Food and 
Agricultural Development for terms expiring 
July 18, 1996: 

Paul Findley, of Illinois. 
Christopher Hicks, of Maryland. 
William Hodges Mobley, of Texas. 


October 16 


In the morning, the President met at the 
White House with: 

—James A. Baker III, Chief of Staff to the 

President; 

—the Vice President; James A. Baker III; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; and 
members of the CIA briefing staff. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Edison, NJ, where he addressed the Middle- 
sex County College community. In the 
evening, he traveled to Somerset, NJ, where 
he attended a private reception and dinner 
at the Garden State Convention Center be- 
fore traveling to Camp David, MD, for the 
weekend. 

The President named the following indi- 
viduals to represent him at the Federal Re- 
public of Germany’s state funeral for Willy 
Brandt on October 17: 

Ambassador Vernon Walters, of Virginia. 
Senator Claiborne Pell, of Rhode Island. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 


issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary that are neither 
printed as items nor covered by entries in 
the Digest of Other White House Announce- 


ments. 








Released October 13 


Announcement: 

Nomination of 22 individuals to be members 
of the National Commission on Measured 
Responses to Achieve a Drug-Free America 
by 1995 


Released October 14 


Announcement: 

Appointment of Juana Dainis and Robert D. 
Segura as members of the President’s Advi- 
sory Commission on Educational Excellence 
for Hispanic Americans 


Fact sheet: 
Emergency suspension of the Davis-Bacon 
Act 


Announcement: 

Appointment of Eugene F. Yeates as Execu- 
tive Director of the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board 


Released October 15 


Announcement: 

Appointment of Paul Findley, Christopher 
Hicks, and William Hodges Mobley as mem- 
bers of the Board for International Food and 
Agricultural Development 


Announcement: 

Appointment of Harold T. Shapiro as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Council of Advisors on 
Science and Technology 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 12 


H.R. 2448 / Public Law 102—406 

Benjamin Franklin National Memorial Com- 
memorative Medal and Fire Service Bill of 
Rights Act 





1970 


Approved October 13 


H.R. 1628 / Public Law 102-407 

To authorize the construction of a monument 
in the District of Columbia or its environs 
to honor Thomas Paine, and for other pur- 


poses 


H.R. 3508 / Public Law 102—408 
Health Professions Education Extension 
Amendments of 1992 


H.R. 4178 / Public Law 102-409 
DES Education and Research Amendments 
of 1992 


H.R. 5673 / Public Law 102-410 
Agency for Health Care Policy and Research 
Reauthorization Act of 1992 


Approved October 14 


H.R. 5925 / Public Law 102-411 
EEOC Education, Technical Assistance, and 
Training Revolving Fund Act of 1992 


H.J. Res. 320 / Public Law 102-412 
Authorizing the government of the District 
of Columbia to establish, in the District of 
Columbia or its environs, a memorial to Afri- 
can-Americans who served with Union forces 
during the Civil War 


H.J. Res. 542 / Public Law 102-413 
Designating the week beginning November 
8, 1992, as “Hire a Veteran Week” 


S.3195 / Public Law 102-414 
World War II 50th Anniversary Commemo- 
rative Coins Act 


H.R. 3157 / Public Law 102-415 
Alaska Land Status Technical Corrections 
Act of 1992 


H.R. 2144 / Public Law 102-416 
Advisory Council on California Indian Policy 
Act of 1992 
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H.R. 2324 / Public Law 102-417 
Incarcerated Witness Fees Act of 1991 


S.J. Res. 287 / Public Law 102-418 

To designate the week of October 4, through 
October 10, as “Mental Illness Awareness 
Week” 


Approved October 16 


H.R. 2321 / Public Law 102-419 
Dayton Aviation Heritage Preservation Act 
of 1992 


H.R. 5258 / Public Law 102-420 

An act to provide for the withdrawal of most 
favored nation status from Serbia and 
Montenegro and to provide for the restora- 
tion of such status if certain conditions are 


fulfilled 


H.R. 5483 / Public Law 102-421 
Education of the Deaf Act Amendments of 
1992 


S. 1880 / Public Law 102-422 
To amend the District of Columbia Spouse 
Equity Act of 1988 


S. 3007 / Public Law 102-423 

To athorize financial assistance for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the Mary 
McLeod Bethune Memorial Fine Arts Cen- 
ter 


S.J. Res. 305 / Public Law 102-424 
To designate October 1992 as “Polish-Amer- 
ican Heritage Month” 


S.J. Res. 319 / Public Law 102-425 
To designate the second Sunday in October 
of 1992 as “National Children’s Day” 
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